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arrangement with the publisher of the Ame-|| THe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIAT is now in 
rican Agriculturist, of New York, by which ‘the seventh year of its publication. From 
all the subscribers to the Cabinet will be}|its commencement it took a high stand; and 
supplied with that work: and it is earnestly||has ever since been considered by the press 
requested that those who mean to continuejland ail unbiased judges, as the leadin pe- 
their subscription, will immediately give|\riodical of its class'in America. It aS a 
evidence of it by remitting payment by|\large and rapidly increasing circulation 
mail, either to the publisher in New York,|'throughout the United States, the Canadas, 
or to the present publisher of the Cabinet,|\and other British possessions, the West In- 
ow North Fourth street, Philadelphia. dies, and South America; and we may fear- 
Subscribers in arrears for the Cabinet,||lessly assert, that it has given more reliable 
to whom bills are now again forwarded,| information on rural subjects, and been pe- 
will see the necessity of settling their ac-|rused with greater general satisfaction, than 
counts, and remit by mail, as early as pos-||any paper of the kind yet published. 
sible. The Agriculturist treats of every descrip- 
tion of domestic animals and poultry; their 
‘characteristics, breeds, the best and the 
; worst; their advantages and disadvantages ; 
Will be published promptly on the 1st of|\their mode of breeding, feeding, and rearing; 
each month in future, by C. M. Saxton, 205)||their uses, profits,and management. It treats 
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of all cultivated crops, including fruits, shrub- 
bery, and flowers; the best seeds, mode o 

planting, cultivating, gathering, and prepar- 
ing for markets; the general principles of 
vegetation and the laws of vegetable life. It 
describes the principles of mechanics as ap- 
plied to machinery used by farmers and plant- 
ers; the best machinery and implements for 
avriculture, their uses and the particular su- 
periority of some over others, and their adapt- 
edness for particular purposes. It gives the 
latest improvements in those implements 
which may have been made, and suggests 
others; tells where they are to be found and 
the benefits that will follow from their use. 
It specifies new objects of cultivation, and 
how they may be better prepared for a pro- 
fitable market and more general use. 

This is the great design and scope of the 
Agriculturist ; and these are the paramount 
objects of interest throughout America. No 
country can ever enjoy solid prosperity un- 
less an enlightened system of agriculture is 
practised among its people, and this cannot 
be done except. by the aid of those works 
which are written to teach it. Let ali aid, 
then, to spread them broadcast throughout 
the land. It is the duty of every good citi- 
zen to do this—nothing equal %o it can be 
done to benefit the country. 

All editors inserting the above, and for- 
warding the paper containing it to the pub- 
lisher, will be entitled to the Agrieulturist 
the current year, without further charge.— 
American Agricullurist. 


The Potatoe Problem. 


Tne solution of the Potatoe Problem is 
accomplished. At least, Professor Liebig 
thinks so. In his last work* he declares 
that the potatoes are attacked with influ- 
enza. “The cause of the disease is the 
same which, in spring and autumn, excites 
influenza; that is, the disease is the effect 
of the temperature and hygrometric state of 
the atmosphere, by which, in consequence of 
the disturbance of the normal transpiration, 
a check is suddenly, or for a considerable 
time, given to the motion of the fluids, which 
its one chief condition of life, and which thus 
becomes insufficient for the purposesof health, 
or even hurtful to the individual.” 

To say that the potatoe crop has caught 
cold, is new. But when we read in the 
same place that the cause of the cold, or in- 
fluenza, is impeded perspiration or “sup- 
pressed transpiration,” the novelty ceases. 
“The potatoe plant,” says the learned chem- 


* “ Researches into the motion of the Juices in the 


Animal Body.” By Justus Liebig, M.D. Taylor and 
Walton, &vo. 
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ist, “ obviously (!) belongs to the same cla. 
of plants as the Hop-plant, namely, to tha; 
class which is most seriously injured by th. 
stagnation of their juices in consequenc. 
of suppressed transpiration. According ty 
Knight, the tubers are not formed by swel). 


ling of the proper roots, but by the develope. 


ment of a kind of underground stalks o, 
runners. He found that when the tubers 
under ground were suppressed, tubers were 
formed on the stalks above ground; and jt 
is conceivable that every external cause 
which exerts a hurtful influence on the 
healthy condition of the leaves and stalks, 
must act in like manner on the tubers. |) 
the districts which were most severely vis. 
ited by the so-called potatoe disease in 1846, 
damp, cold, rainy weather followed a series 
of very hot days; and in 1847, cold and rain 
came on, after continued drought, in the be- 
ginning of September, exactly at the period 
of the most luxuriant growth of the pota- 
toes.” 

In this at least there is no novelty. It is 
the same view as that taken by ourselves in 
August, 1845, when the disease first broke 
out, which was very generally adopted, but 
which we have long since shown to be erro- 
neous. The opinion was just that which 
would be formed upon the first hurried 
glance at the phenomena, but which a ful! 
knowledge of the facts soon compelled its 
advocates to relinquish. The only material 
difference that we remark between Professor 
Liebig’s discovery and the old hypothesis 
now referred to, consists in his introducing 
it in 1848 as something new, and surroun¢- 
ing it with an array of quotations from tlie 
experiments of Hales, which are familiar to 
every student of vegetable physiology, toge- 
ther with some observations of his own on 
the motion of fluids in living bodies, the cou- 
nection between which and the potatoe dis- 
ease we fai! to discover. 

We wonder that Professor Liebig should 
not have perceived that the seasons of 1845, 
6, and 7, in all which the disease was pre- 
valent, were very dissimilar; we wonder 
still more that he should not have weighed 
the mass of valuable evidence that has been 
collected on the subject in every country 10 
northern Europe, before he jumped to bis 
present conclusion. It is sti]] more extraor- 
dinary that he should not have asked himself 
why impeded perspiration, influenza, cold, 
or whatever else he terms the disease, should 
not have attacked the potatoe crop before 
the year 1845, and should have continued to 
do so every year since through seasons e> 
sentially different from each other. 

It would seem, however, that men cannot 
reason calmly upon this subject. To ovt 
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great surprise we find Dr. Gregory, the! 
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been observed at Constantinople, which city 
translator of Professor Liebig’s work, ap-|iswarms with dogs; and it is stated to be 
pending to it Doctor Klotzsch’s proposition|jrare also in the northern parts of ‘Turkey, 
as confirming his author’s speculation. Hej/and more so in the southern provinces. In 
thinks that by strengthening the potatoe) the warmest regions of America it rarely 
plant it will be better able to resist the dis-| occurs, but is common in the northern part 
ease, an opinion that we have expressed ajof that continent. Hillary saw some cases 
hundred times. He believes that this|\of the disease at Barbadoes. It is, however, 
strengthening may be effected by repeated-|\extremely rare in the West Indies; in many 
ly stopping the growth of the branches by/jof the islands it seems never to have been 
pinching off their shoots, so as to strengthen|/noticed. Jobn Hunter says that in the hot 
the tubers and prevent those changes whichi|island of Jamaica, where dogs are exceed- 
result in the production of flowers and fruit,||ingly numerous, not one was known to go 
or, as he terms it, “to restrict the metamor- mad during forty years. The disease did 
phosis of the leaves.” What that has to do|/not occur there formerly, but now it does. 
with impeded perspiration we are unable to||[t occurs in India, but not often. Count Ja- 
perceive. His object is to give the plant \copo Graberg di Hemso, it his work on Mo- 
more vigor, by diverting into a smaller num-|/rocco, states that dogs never have rabies in 
ber of leaves the food obtained by the roots Northern Africa, nor in any Mahommedan 
and sent upwards into the stem, which food,|\country. At Aleppo and other parts of Syria, 
under ordinary circumstances, is dispersed||where great numbers of dogs perish for want 
through a large number of leaves. In prin-|jof food and water, and the heat of the cli- 
ciple this method is like our English plan of|\mate, this disorder is unknown. Though 
destroying the flowers, and which has not ‘they abound in Egypt, and often suffer from 
been attended with success; for although in||hunger and thirst in that region, which is 
the experiments in the Garden of the Horti-||subject to a burning climate, yet, as Clot 
cultural Society, in 1847, topped or stopped|| Bey assures us, no one instance of hydropho- 
potatoes were less diseased than others un-| bia, either among men or animals, has been 
topped, yet disease existed in both cases,and||known there. The Egyptian dogs, which 
the difference was only as 9.56 to 13 per|\are somewhat fox-like, are during the day- 
cent. There are, however, some peculiari-|itime almost constantly in the shade, near 
ties in the plan of Dr. Klotzsch, which make ‘basins which are daily filled with fresh wa- 
it desirable to try it this year exactly in the : by the inhabitants. ‘These dogs only run 

















manner which he indicates. So far, how-|\about in the night time, when they seek for 
ever, from pretending that the disease is|\carrion and offal. In disposition they are 
impeded perspiration, he expressly declares||\meek and peaceable, seldom fighting even 
himself * unable to explain the nature of the||among themselves. 
disease.” A precaution commonly adopted in Paris 
For ourselves, we regard it with as much||consists in fastening over the noses of the 
dogs slight baskets, like muzzles, which are 
are persuaded, that be it what it may, it is|jeasily fixed on; and while they do not in- 
not explained by our own original bypothe-|\commode the anima), nor prevent it from 
sis, now produced as a novelty by Professor|\eating and drinking, they preclude it from 


uncertainty as ever; of this, however, we 


Liebig.—( Lindley.) biting. Dogs running about without this 
i eklettell td ee oe a safeguard are very properly destroyed by 
Rabies, or Canine Madness. the police. In a sma!! town on the western 


frontier of France, during the hot days of 
_ Hypropnosta has been chiefly observed||1824, placards were pusted up to announce 
in Europe. It has, however, never been de-||that poisoned sausages would be thrown to 
scribed as occurring beyond the Artic Circle;)\all dogs found straying. A gentleman who 
and indeed, according to some authors, it is||kept a pack of hounds, finding, notwith- 
seldom if ever noeet of at Archangel, To-||standing great precaution, that his dogs fre- 
bolsk, or in the country north of St. Peters-|iquently contracted rabies, at length suc- 
burgh. Lisbon swarms with dogs, which|iceeded in completely excluding it from his 
prowl about by night and day without any||kennel, by ing every new dog he ad- 
owner, and yet it is said that no cases of hy-||mitted previously perform quarantine. 

drophobia are ever heard of there, notwith-|| What is termed the worm underneath the 
standing the fact that the thermometer is||dog’s tongue, is a muscle which assists the 
sometimes at 110 degrees Fahrenheit. ‘To|;imovement of that important organ. From 
®ppease the thirst of these animals, a certain||a belief that the absence of the worm pre- 
number of tradesmen place vessels of water||vents the dog going mad, it is not unusual 
at their shop doors. disease has never||to remove it. Pliny recommends the worm- 
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ing of dogs, and from his time to the present | namely, a violent swelling of the tongue, 
it has had its advocates. The truth is, how-| and a stupor rendering them nearly motion. 
ever, that the removal of the worm does not less, and both which symptoms seemed ty 
protect the dog against the disorder, but |increase with the disease. 
renders him incapable of communicating it | Though it has been questioned whether 
to any other creature. The following facts' rabies has ever been produced spontaneous. 
will show how far it may be recommended |ly, or whether it has not always originated 
for the restriction of a malady horrid in its from the bite of a rabid animal at some pe. 
eflects, where a human being is concerned.) riod or other, yet there can be no doubt that 
‘Three dogs that were wormed being bit-| it is often accelerated by the savage custom 
ten by mad dogs at three several periods, all of dog-fighting. Mr. Youatt says that ra. 
died nad, but did not bite, nor do any mis-|/bies is disseminated in a tenfold degree by 
chief; for although one of them frequently! the dogs used for fighting than by any other 
ran at and attempted to bite a healthy dog breed; hence the suppression of that bar. 
in the same kennel, his tongue was so|barous sport would much help to lessen the 
swelled that he could not make his teeth||\disease. Hydrophobia may be acquired not 
meet. The sound dog was kept in the ken- only from the dog, but from a rabid wolf, 
nel until the mad one died, and was pur-||fox, jackal, cat, horse, ass, mule, ox, sheep, 
posely preserved for two years afterwards, |and hog, and even from a goose, duck, hen, 
to note the effect, but he never ailed, al-'|&c., that have been bitten, but varying in 
though no remedies were applied to check || the symptoms and degree of virulence. 
any infection that might have been received |Franzius says, “if a fox runneth mad, he 
from the contact of the mad dog. ‘To prove’ hath the same qualities as a mad dog; and 
the use of worming, three more striking in-|| if he bites any one, it is venomous.” It may 
stances may be adduced. A terrier bitch | be mentioned that the late Duke of Rich- 
went mad, that was kept in a kennel with! mond died from hydrophobia contracted from 
forty couple of hounds; not a single hound! the bite of a mad fox in Canada. All! warm- 
was bitten, nor was she seen to offer to bite.| blooded animals seem subject to rabies, but 
Every attention was paid to her, and the) it has not been observed in any of the cold- 
gradations of the disease—which were ex-! blooded creatures. 
tremely rapid—minutely noted. The rabies|| Various signs by which a mad dog may be 
was fast approaching before she was sepa-| known are mentioned by authors, but as not 
rated from the hounds, and she died the se-| even two out of the several accounts | have 
cond day after. At first warm milk was’ consulted perfectly coincide, and much that 
placed before her, which she attempted to!is stated seems to be fanciful, it is by no 
lap, but the throat refused its functions. | means easy to learn the true diagnostics 
From this period she never tried to eat or where there exists so much mistake, contra- 
drink, seldom rose up, or even moved; the diction, and inconsistency. I greatly ques 
tongue swelled very much, and long before| tion whether many authors have actually 
her death the jaws were distended by it.||observed the successive stages of rabies from 
In another case, a spaniel that had been/|its commencement in the dog to its termins- 
wortned, was observed to be seized and bit- ‘tion. Some, too, seem to have construed 
ten in the lip by a mad dog. Medicine was)|the eccentric peculiarities in the conduct of 
applied, and every precaution taken. Upon)|a queer dog or two into veritable symptoms 
the fourteenth day he appeared to loathe his/|of approaching rabies; but being a little sin- 
food, and his eyes looked unusually heavy;!|gular, is not the same thing as being rabid— 
the day following he endeavoured to lap)|a fact familiar to those who have read of the 
milk, but could swallow none. From that\|/eccentricities of authors. Simply because 
time the tongue began to swell; he moved//he is the latest writer on the progressive 
but seldom, and on the third day he died.||symptoms of rabies, I extract the following 
For many hours previous to his death, the} remarks by Mr. H. D. Richardson, who says: 
tongue was so enlarged that the fangs or|| “One of the earliest symptoms of rabies 
canine teeth could not meet each other by||in the dog is restlessness. He is constantly 
upwards of an inch. ‘The forty couple of)|turning round and round before he will hie 
hounds already mentioned were all wormed,||down; his countenance becomes anxious, his 
and several of them were bitten and went|/eyes bloodshot; he fancies that he sees ob- 
mad, but only one of them attempted to bite,| jects around him which have no real exist- 
and this was a hound in which one half of|/ence, and he snaps at the empty air; his 
the worm had been suffered to remain, owing||fondness for his master increases, and with 
to his violent struggling during the opera-||it his propensity to lick his hands and face— 
tion. The others all died with symptoms!ia filthy practice at any time, and one most 
similar to those of the terrier and spaniel,||dangerous; the appetite becomes depraved, 
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his natural food is neglected, and at the same 





was remarked that it commonly appeared at 
time every sort of trash is greedily devoured ;||some period between one and three months. 
eating his own excrement is an early symp-||it rarely evinced itself after the fourth month. 
tom, and so sure a one, that the moment a||Cases, however, are reported of the virus re- 
dog is seen doing so he should be destroyed,||maining for a much longer time in the con- 
or at all events confined. If he rubs his/|stitution. Thus, in the Philosophical Trans- 
paws against the sides of his mouth to re-|actions, a case is mentioned of a man attacked 
move a bone, the mouth will remain open ;||with hydrophobia, nineteen months after the 
but when his doing this is the precursor of|bite. We are also required to believe that 
rabies, the jaws close after the rubbing|/in a case which occurred under Dr. Bardsley, 
ceases. There soon follows an insatiable|at the Manchester Infirmary, twelve years 
thirst, so insatiable that the poor animal of-||had intervened.— Quarterly Journal of Ag- 
ten plunges his whole muzzle into the wa-| riculture. 

ter; and here you may observe spume left! 
upon the surface. Soon the dog falls or 
staggers, and sometimes, but not invariably, | 
becomes delirious. Death speedily ensues.”|} We believe there are very few persons 

An anonymous author states that a really|/but will acknowledge the hand of Provi- 
mad dog on being pursued displays no signs'\dence in our late visitation, and hence must 
of fear, generally going, if not impeded, in) admit that, without His blessing on our la- 
a straight line against the wind, at a brisk bours, all attempts to provide a substitute or 
trot, wholly unconcerned at the shouts of its) remedy for the failure of the potatoe crops 
pursuers, and does not curl the tail in any |will avail us nothing. However, it is not 
direction, but carries it drooping. He adds,||proper that we should remain idle; but ra- 
that a dog that curls its tail is certainly not)|ther that we should use every means at our 
mad. Some say that a mad dog will often command to mitigate the scarcity with which, 
worrey a stone; and that when he is struck, for some good and wise purpose, we have 
he never growls, but is quiet. |been so lately afflicted. 

It appears that rabies in dogs is sometimes|| ‘To abandon, or even neglect, so invaluable 
cured, for a dog having bitten a man, the!a crop as the potatoe, simply because for the 
man died, but the dog recovered. Again,) last two or three years they have in many 
there have been instances in France of dogs||parts of the country partially failed, would 
being bitten by mad foxes, without catching||be next to madness; for most certainly no 
the disease. || adequate substitute for that vegetable is 

A slight scratch from the tooth of a mad| known, nor has any of the articles so recom- 
dog is as dangerous as a bite, and so also is||\mended—by the many advisers upon the 
its being s:ffered to lick the hands or face.||subject—the slightest pretensions to equality 
Some time since a lady of rank died of hy-|\as an article of food. We cannot, theretore, 
drophobia, contracted by permitting her pam-) urge too strongly upon every farmer, gar- 
pered French poodle to lick her face, on dener, and private gentleman, the necessity 
which she happened to have a sore pimple, and the importance of cultivating, year after 
which of course imbibed the virus. When year, with especial care and perseverance, a 
a person is bitten through his clothes, there) good breadth of potatoe, notwithstanding all 
is less danger, as the teeth of the animal be-| the discouragements with which it may be 
come wiped or cleaned in passing through) attended; at the same time, however, we 
the cloth. The wound made by a mad dog) would have no one unmindful of any de- 
heals, like any other wound, but considerable||scription of vegetable calculated to be useful 
pain extends from it along the course of the)jas an article of food; and, therefore, we hail 
nerve, and not of the absorbents, which are||with pleasure every attempt to render avail- 
never affected. The common and decisive ||able, as sustenance, subjects that hitherto 
symptoms of hydrophobia in man are, at have been neglected or overlooked. 
first, dejection of spirits, increasing from|| The Esculent Fungi may be mentioned as 
melancholy to fury, spasms of the muscles, of that class, for, most assuredly, they have 
of the throat and chest, an extraordinary||hitherto been unheeded in this country, al- 
aversion to the name and sight of liquids,||though furnishing food to a very considerable 
and an excessive flow of spittle. Between|/extent in various parts of the continent. The 
the infliction of the wound and the appear-|| volume before us come very opportunely; and 
ance of any symptoms, some time elapses;)jupon this matter we will let the author 
generally, the disease shows itself between||speak for himself: 
the twentieth and fortieth day; occasionally! “ No country is perhaps richer in esculent 
it appears at a shorter or at a much longer||funguses than our own; we have upwards 
imterval, In a hundred and thirty cases it|jof thirty species abounding in our woods. 
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No markets might, therefore, be better sup- 
plied than the English, and yet England is 
the only country in Europe where this im- 
portant and savoury food is, from ignorance 
or prejudice, left to perish ungathered. In 
France, Germany, and Italy, funguses not 
only constitute for weeks together the sole 
diet of thousands, but the residue, either 
fresh, dried, or variously preserved, in oil, 
vinegar, or brine, is sold by the poor, and 
forms a valuable source of income to many 
who have no other produce to bring into the 
market. Well then may we style them with 
Mons. Roques, ‘ the manna of the poor!” 

In Italy these things are better managed. 
In the markets of Rome many thousand 
pounds weight are annually disposed of; and 
an income of many thousand pounds sterling 
is thus derived. 

“The following brief summary was drawn 
up by Professor Sanguinetti, the Official In- 
pector—Ispettore dei Funghi—at Rome: let 
it speak for itself: ‘For forty days during 
the autumn, and for about half that period 
every spring, large quantities of funguses, 
picked in the immediate vicinity of Rome, 
from Frascati, Rocca di Papa, Albano, be- 
yond Monte Mario, towards Ostia and the 
neighbourhood of the sites of Veii and Gabii, 
are brought in at the different gates. In the 
year 1837 the Government instituted the 
so-called Congregazione Speciale di Sani- 
ta, which among other duties was more par- 
ticularly required to take into serious consi- 
deration the commerce of funguses, from the 
unrestricted sale of which during some years 
past, cases of poisoning had not unfrequently 
occurred, The following decisions were ar- 
rived at by this body: . 

“*Ist.—That for the future an “Inspector| 
of Funguses,” versed in botany, should be! 
appointed to attend the market in place of 
the peasant, whose supposed practical know- 
ledge had hitherto been held as sufficient 
guarantee for the public safety. 

“+¢2nd.—That all the funguses brought 
into Rome by the different gates should be 
registered, under the surveillance of the 
principal officer, in whose presence also the 
baskets were to be sealed up, and the whole 
for that day’s consumption sent under escort 
to a central depét. 

“*3rd.—That a certain spot should be 
fixed upon for the fungus market, and that 
nobody under penalty of fine and imprisen- 
ment should hawk them about the streets. 

“+ 4th.—That at seven o'clock, A. M., pre- 
cisely, the inspector should pay his daily 
visit, and examine the whole, the contents 
of the baskets being previously emptied on 
the ground by the proprietors, who were 
then to receive, if the funguses were ap- 
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proved of, a printed permission of sale frog, 
the police, and to pay for it an impost of one 
baioccho (a half-penny) on every ten pounds 

“«5th.—That quantities under ten pounds 
should not be taxed. 

“*6th.—That the stale funguses of the 
preceding day, as well as those that were 
mouldy, bruised, filled with maggots, or dap. 
gerous (muffi, guasti, verminosi, velenosi,) 
together with any specimen of the common 
mushroom (Agaricus campestris) detected 
in any of the baskets, should be sent under 
escort and thrown into the Tiber. 

“*7th.—That the inspector should be em. 
powered to fine or imprison all those refrac. 
tory to the above regulations; and, finally, 
that he should furnish a weekly report to the 
Tribunal of Provisions (Jl T'ribunale delle 
Grascie) of the proceeds of the sale.’ 

“ As all fresh funguses for sale in quanti. 
ties exceeding ten pounds are weighed, in 
order to be taxed, we are enabled to arrive 
at an exact estimate of the number of pounds 
thus disposed of. The return of taxed mush. 
rooms in the city of Rome during the last 
ten years, gives a yearly average of between 
sixty and eighty thousand pounds weigh; 
and if we double this amount, as we may 
safely do, in order to include such smaller 
untaxed supplies as are disposed of in bribes, 
fees, and presents, and reckon the whole at 
the rate of six baiocchi, or three pence per 
lb.—a fair average,—this will make the com- 
mercial value of fresh funguses very appa- 
rent, showing it here to be little Jess than 
£2,000 a year. But the fresh funguses form 
only a small part of the whole consumption, 
to which must be added the dried, the pickled, 
and the preserved; which sell at a much 
higher price than the first. Supposing, how- 
ever, that with these additions the snpply of 
all kinds only reached a sum the double of 
that given above, even this would furnish us 
with an annual average of nearly four thou- 
sand pounds sterling ; and this in a single 
city, and that, too, by no means the most 
populous one in Italy! What then must be 
the net receipts of all the market-places of 
all the Italian States? For as in these the 
proportion of the price of esculent funguses 
to butchers’ meat is as two to three, it |s 
plain, that prejudice has deprived the poor 
of this country, not only of many thousand 
pounds of the former, but also of as mucli of 
the latter as might have been purchased by 
exchange, and of the countless sums which 
might have been earned in gathering them. 

There is no country where fungi do not 
abound, and probably there is in none a lack 
of esculent species. The Russians are some 
what famed for the number of fungi which 
they employ as food—about fifty kinds. In 
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a 
some parts of Russia the peasantry are said 


to depend on mushrooms and bread for the 
greater part of their sustenance.— Gardener 


and practical Florist. 
From the Cultivator. 
Raising Wheat. 


I po not propose to relate any account o 
raising big crops, which are few and far be- 


tween in this section. Such are sometimes 
made the text fora communication from your 
correspondents, when the common method of 


farming is left out of sight. I take for my 
text, twenty bushels of wheat to the acre, 
which I think can be raised under ordinary 
circumstances, where wheat growing is an 
important branch of ee There are 
here two dangers to contend with—the fly 
and rust. My crop, for the last year, con- 
sisted of 100 acres, which averaged as above 
stated, grown on land that had been seeded 
to timothy and clover two and three years. 
jt was summer fallowed in May and June, 
ploughed deep, sheep kept on through the 
summer. The first of August commenced 
harrowing the fallows across the furrows, 
and did it thoroughly. By the middle o 
August commenced cross-ploughing in lands 
from six to eight paces wide, marked out 
straight and true; the centres of the lands 
form ditches to carry off the surplus water, 
and also serve as guides in sowing. The 
land remained from two to four weeks after 
ploughing, before sowing, which I am sensi- 
ble was a benefit to the crop. The seed was 
sowed on the furrows, so as to fall in drills; 
two bushels of seed per acre, and harrowed 
lengthwise of the furrows, which preserves 
the ditches and drills. The ditches were 
cleared out by running the plough through 
them; and cross ditches were made where 
the water would settle, so as to carry it off, 
and leave the ground free from it. Wheat 
will not grow where it is immersed in water. 

My method of manuring, is to sow four to 
six quarts of clover and timothy seed per 
acre, immediately after harrowing-in the 
wheat. Should the land be of a clayey na- 
ture, the seed should not be sown until the 
next spring. This is the cheapest manuring 
I have found, and it answers every purpose 
for raising wheat. On the sandy soil, I sow 
three-quarters of a bushel of plaster per acre, 
in the month of May. 


lL commenced cutting wheat ten days be- 


fore my neighbours, and as many days before 
it was fully ripe, which satisfied me that 


wheat is not generally cut in season. 


But allow me to indulge my organ of pro- 
phecy: It is, that our wheat crop is gradu- 
ally failing—falling before its natural ene- 











inies—the enemies that Nature produces, 
and which are growing in their strength, 
and the species greatly multiplying. 
James Oris. 
Berlin, Erie co., Ohio, Feb. 20th, 1848. 








From the Southern Cultivator. 
Cow Peas—W ill they kill Stock ? 


Mr. Eprror,—There be many persons 
who deny the fact, that cow peas will kill 
stock of any kind, if proper attention be paid 
tothem. In my mingling with my species, 
[ find a great number who know that peas 
have, and will always kill stock of any kind. 
I have proved the fact, beyond al! question, 
to my neighbours, that my hogs were killed 
in 1844 and 1846. At first they denied it, 
to a man, but at the second time, others hav- 
ing suffered, they then saw it plain. 

now advance the fact, that cow peas will 
kill cattle weeks after they have been in the 
pea field, and I believe rotting peas wil! kill 
them as well as hogs. Having lost my en- 
tire stock of hogs in 1844, I concluded to 
watch the weather, and not Jet my hogs in 
when there was danger, but I was picked 
up in 1846. I then determined not to admit 
my stock hogs at all, and as I had not let my 
cattle into my fields for many years, I con- 
cluded to turn my cattle in, to use up the 
peas. I attended to the salting, watering, 
turning in and out of the field for several 
days. The cattle improved finely. I left 
home about the 9th of December. That 
night, and for some days, it did not rain, but 
it poured, and I Jost every milk cow but one. 
There was nothing in the field but peas, 
vines, dead grass and corn stalks. What 
else killed them?! From some 44 Saxon 
and Merino ewes, I have only five lambs. 
They ran in that field. Could I have lost 
by them too! I do not say that sound peas 
will kill stock, and as I have said before, I 
know that sound sweet potatoes will not kill 
horses and mules, but I am confident that 
decayed ones of either, will kill. There is 
no man in our land plants more peas than I 
do, per hand, and I will continue, though I 
may have to exclude my stock afler frost. 
[t is high time that the experienced men 
among us, should speak out and fear not. 
There is too much at risk. I am yours, &c., 


M. W. Putups. 
Edwards’, Miss., 1848. 


NorutnG is more easy than to maguify a 
trifling circumstance into a serious misfor- 
tune, by suffering the mind to dwell upon, 
and glace it in every possible point of view, 
each assuming a darker shade than the 
former. 
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Premiums of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society. 


Tue following will be awarded at the So- 
ciety's Autumnal Exhibition in this city, on 
the 20th, 2lst, and 22nd of Ninth month 
next. 


Grapes (Native.)\—For the best named) 
collection to be exhibited, &5. 

For the second best do. do. &3. 

For the best six bunches, Isabella, to be 
exhibited, $3. 

For the second best do. do. do. $2. 

For the third best do. do. do. 81. 

For the best do. Catawba, do. $3. 

For the second best do. do. do. 2. 

For the third best do. do. do. $1. 

For the best do. Elsinborough, do. $3. 

For the second best do. do. do. $2. 

For the third best do. do. do. $1. 

For the best do. of another variety, do. $3. 

‘or the second best do. do. do. #2. 

For the third best do. do. do. $1. 


Grapes, (Foreign,) raised under glass.— 
For the best named collection to be exhibit- 
ed, 5. 

For the second best do. $4. 

For the third best do. &3. 

For the best Hamburgh, three bunches to 
be exhibited, $3. 

For the second best do. $2, 

For the best Hansterretto, do. $3. 

For the second best do. &2, 

For the best Frankenthal, three bunches 
to be exhibited, $3. 

For the second best do. $2. 

For the best Chasselas, do, $3. 

For the second best do. 82. 

For the best White Muscat of Alexandria, 
three bunches, S3. 

For the second best do. &2, 

For the best Frontignac, three bunches to 
be exhibited, $3. 

For the second best do. $2. 

For the best St. Peter's, do. $3. 

For the second best do. $2. 

For the best of another variety, do. $3. 

Fer the second best do. $2. 


Grapes, (Foreign,) raised in the open 
air.—For the best named collection to be 
exhibited, &5. 

For the second best do. $4. 

For the third best do. $3. 

For the best three bunches, of a black va- 
riety, to be exhibited, 4. 

For the second best do. S3. 

For the third best do. $2. 

For the best do. of a white variety, do. 84.! 

For the second best do. $3. 

For the third best do $2. 
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Peacnes.—For the best, one bushel to be 
exhibited, $7. 

For the second best do. $5. 

For the third best do. &3. 

For the fourth best do. #2. 

For the fifth best do. $1. 

‘or the best, one peck, do. $3. 

For the second best do. $2. 

For the third best do. $1. 

For the best, one dozen, do. $3. 

For the second best do. $2. 

For the third best do. $1. 


Necrarines.—For the best, one dozen, 
do. $2. 
For the second best do. $1. 


Piums.—For the best two dozen, do. &3. 
For the second best do. $2. 
For the third best do. $1. 


Metons.—For the best, three in number 
to be exhibited, &2. 
For the second best do. $1. 


Water Metons.—For the best, Spanish 
variety, three in number, #3. 

For the second best do. $2. 

For the third best do. $1. 

For the best of another variety, do. $3. 

For the second best do. $2. 

For the third best do. $1. 


Pears, (Native.)—For the best and most 
numerous named varieties, *8. 

For the second best do. $6. 

For the third best do. $4. 

For the fourth best do. $2. 

For the best Seckel, one peck to be ex- 
hibited, %3. 

For the second best do. $2. 

For the third best do. $1. 

For the best Tyson, six specimens do. $3. 

For the second best do. $2. 

For the best of another named variety, six 
specimens, $3. : 

For the second best do. $2. 

For the third best do. $1. 


Pears, (Foreign.)—For the best and most 
numerous named varieties, $8. 

For the second best do. &6. 

For the third best do. $4. 

For the fourth best do. S82. 

For the best Williams’ Bon Chretien, or 
Bartlett, $3. 

For the second best do. $2. 

For the third best do. $1. 

For the best Doyenné blanc or Butter, one 
peck to be exhibited, 83. 

For the second best do $2. 

For the third best do. $1. 

For the best of another variety, half a do 
zen, do. $2. 

For the second best do. $1. 
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For the best, half a peck, a different va- 
riety, do. 
or the second best do. $1. 


Appies.—For the best and most numer- 
ous, named varieties, $8. 

For the second best do. $6. 

For the third best do. $4. 

For the fourth best do. $2. ‘ 

For the best, one bushel to be exhibited, 
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For the second best do. $2. 
For the third best do. $1. _ 
For the best, one peck, do. $2. 
For the second best, do. $1. 


For the best, named native variety, half a $3 


dozen, $2. 
For the second best do. $1. 


Quixces.—For the best, half a peck to be 
exhibited, $3. 

For the second best do. $2. 

For the third best do. $1. 


Porators.—For the best, one bushel to be 
exhibited, $5. 

For the second best do. $4. 

For the third best do. $3. 

For the fourth best do. $2. 

For the fifth best do. $1. 

For the best American Seedling, of supe- 
rior quality, $5. 

For the best Sweet, one bushel to be ex- 
hibited, $3. 

For the second best do. $2. 

For the third best do. $1. 


Beers.— For the best, one dozen do. $2. 
For the second best do. $1. 


Carrots.—For the best, one dozen, do- 


c 


For the second best do. $1. 


Saustry.—For the best do. $2. 
For the second best do. $1. 


Ontons.—For the best, three dozen, do. 


For the second best do. $1. 


Canpace.—For the best, six heads, do. $3- 
For tae second best do. $2. 

For the third best do. $1. 

For the best do. Red Dutch, to be exhibit- 
, $3. 

For the second best do. 2. 


Lerruce.—For the best do. to be exhibit- 
ed, $2. 

For the second best do. $1. 

Te the best, blanched, six heads 


do. 
For the second best do. $1. 


Cuarp.—For the best, six plants do. $2. 
For the second best do. $1. 








Cuarpoox.—For the best do. blanched, 


oO. 
For the second best do. $1. 


CrLery.—For the best, do. 82. 
For the second best do. $1. 


Cerertac.—For the best six plants, do. 


For the second best do. $1. 


a Piants.—For the best, six fruit do. 


For the second best do. &2. 
For the third best do. $1. 
Tomators.—For the best, one peck do. 


For the second best do. #2. 
For the third best do. $1. 


Maize, or Inpian Corn, for table use.— 


For the best, three dozen, #2. 


For the second best, do. $1. 


Cranperries.—For the best, one peck, 
ultivated, to be exhibited, #2. 
For the second best do. $1. 


Pumpxins.—For the best and largest, two 


specimens to be exhibited, $2. 


For the second best and next, do. S1. 
Peas, GREEN.—For the best and largest 


quantity to be exhibited, $2. 


For the second best and next, do. $1. 
Vecerasies.—For the best display, by 


market gardeners, $8. 


For the second best do. 6. 
For the third best do. $4. 
For the fourth best do. $2. 
For the fifth best do. $1. 


For the best, by private or amateur gar- 


deners, $8. 


For the second best do. 86. 
For the third best do. $4. 
For the fourth best do. $2. 
For the fifth best do. S1. 


Honey.—For the best display, #5. 
For the second best do. &3. 
For the third best do. $2. 


Dautias.—For the best, 20 blooms, named 


varieties to be exhibited, $3. 


For the second best do. $2. 
For the best American seedling parti-co- 


loured, #2. 


For the best American seedling self-co- 


loured, $2. 


For the best ten blooms, by amateurs, 


named varieties, $3 


For the second best do. $2. 
For the best bloom do. $2. 


Rosrs.—For the best display of six named 


varieties to be exhibited, $3. 


For the second best do. $2. 
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Russeviia suncea.—For the best speci- 
men in flower, in a pot, 81. 

Manettia GLasra.—For the best speci- 
men in flower, in a pot, $1. 

Hoya carnosa.—For the best do. $1. 

Versena.—For the best do. $1. 

Versenas.—For the best, three varieties 
in pots, to be exhibited, #3. 

For the second best do. $2. 
eee te the best display in pots, do. 


































kind. It is designed that all the outline 
fences shall be of stone, and that the few jp. 
ternal ones which are necessary, shall be of 
iron. 

The soil of Mr. Wheeler’s farm, generally 
is of rather a loose texture, somewhat gra. 
velly in places, underlaid by slate rocks. |; 
is well suited to the uction of Indian 
corn, rye, and most kinds of fruit common to 
the latitude—especially apples and pears, 
There is a large number of pear trees, and 
we have never seen finer or more healthy 
ones, or those that were better set in fruit. 

The principal products of the farm are 
fruits, Indian corn, rye, potatoes and hay. 
The grain is chiefly used in fattening beef— 
the other articles are sent to the New York 
market. Most of the cattle to be fattened, 
are commonly purchased in the fall, fed 
through the winter, and sold the following 
May or June. Oxen are employed in farm 
labour. They are at all times well fed, and 
not being overworked, they get in high con- 
dition, and with only a little extra feeding, 
are turned off for beef at good prices. Mr. 
W. showed us six handsome and well-fatten. : 
ed oxen, which had been sold to be taken 
away in the month of June, at an average of 
a hundred dollars each—estimated equal to 
nine dollars per hundred for the nett beef, or 
four quarters. 

All the stables and stock yards are con- 
structed to prevent the waste of any portion 
of the excrement, liquid or solid. Large 
quantities of good manure are made by the 
stall-fed cattle and other animals, and it is 
all carefully saved and applied to the land 
in the most judicious manner. The yards 
are kept covered with muck and litter, and 
the manure is made up into compost heaps, 
where the decomposition is so regulated, and 
the gases so absorbed, that there is no loss of 
fertilizing elements. It is commonly applied 
to hoed crops, and is thoroughly incorporated 
with the surface soil. 

Mr. Wheeler has some Ayrshire and some 
Durham cattle. He prefers the former for 
the dairy. He has two Ayrshire cows and 
a bull which were imported, and several 
young animals of their produce. They are 
good stock. Only one of the Ayrshire cows 
had a calf the past spring. This one— 
“Effie,"°—and a “ Dutch” heifer were put 
on trial together, for butter, for a few weeks, 
and the two yielded from 22 to 234 pounds 
per week. Few cows, of any breed, carry 
more good points for the dairy, than the Ayr- 
shire Jast mentioned. 

We were highly pleased with the good 
order, neatness, and the general evidences 
of good management displayed on the premr 
ses of Mr. Wheeler, and regretted that cir 


Perontas.—For the best two specimens, 
do. #2. a 


Acnimenes—For the best display to be 
exhibited, &3. 

Orcuipex.—For the best do. $3. 

DeEsiGNs FORMED OF CUT FLOWERS, ETC.— 
For the best and most appropriate, $46. 

For the second best do. $30. 

For the third best do. $20. 

For the fourth best do. $15. 

‘or the fifth best do. $12. 

For the sixth best do. $10. 

For the seventh best do. $9. 

For the eighth best do. $8. 

For the ninth best do. $7. 

For the tenth best do. 86. 

For the eleventh best do. $5. 

Bovquets— To be confined to those suit- 
able for the centre table.—For the best and 
most approved, $7. 

For the second best do. $5. 

For the third best do. $3. 

For the fourth best do. $1. 

For the best, of indigenous flowers, etc. 
&5. 2 

For the second best do. 83. 

For the best Basket of Flowers, $5. 

For the second best do. 83. 

For the third best do. $2. 

W reatus.—For the best pair, for featoon- 
ing, $7. 

or the second best do. $5. 
For the third best do. $3. 


Fine Farms in Dutchess County, N. Y. 


Havine lately had an opportunity of spend- 
ing a few hours at some fine places in Dutch- 
ess county, we submit a hasty and necessa- 
rily imperfect sketch of some of the objects 
which met our attention. 

The farm of J. W. Wheeler, Esq., of Hyde 
Park, consists of 300 acres. It has been in 
his possession for five years, but at the pre- 
sent time about 200 acres are rented. The 
natural situation of the place, on the east 
bank of the Hudson, is very pleasant, and 
Mr. W. has done much to improve and beau- 
tify it. His buildings are tasteful and neat; 
his unds are handsomely laid out, and 
mostly enclosed with stone walls of the best 
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cumstances did not permit us to make a 
longer stay. It was also with much regret 
that we were compelled to forego the plea- 
sure of a visit to the fine places of Mr. Ful- 
jer, Maj. Allen, and Mr. Butler, all situated 
in the same neighbourhood. 

From Mr. Wheeler’s we up the 
river bank to Ellerslie, the residence of Wil- 
liam Kelly, Esq., near Rhinebeck. This 
place, consisting of about 600 acres, has 
been in Mr. K.’s possession about seven 
years. In its original purchase and subse- 

ent improvement, he has made large ex- 
penditures, and whether considered in refer- 
ence to its natural position and features, or 
the embellishments of art, there are but few 
places of equal beauty and interest. The 
mansion stands on elevated ground, but is 
flanked on the north and west by beautiful 
woods, which effectually screen it from the 
boreal blasts. The prospect to the south is 
delightful, embracing a view of the river 
and country on both sides, for the distance 
of nearly twenty miles. 

The appearance of the grounds is highly 
attractive. On one side are extensive car- 
riage ways and walks, leading for miles 
through groves and forests, and taking in 
their course points from which we have the 
finest park-like views; while on the other 
side, lie broad green fields, whose gently-va- 
ried surface presents to the eye a rich and 
extensive rural landscape. 

The farm is divided into lots from fifty to 
a hundred acres, and where a division o 
these lots becomes necessary, moveable iron 
fences are used, which, as they cannot be 
seen at a distance, preserve, unbroken, the 
view of the grounds. The soil is mostly a 
clay loam, more natural to the production o 
grass than grain. Gypsum operates favour- 
ably, and by the use of this article every 
year or two, and occasional top-dressings, 
with compost, a great portion of the farm is 
kept constantly in grass. A large field was 
shown us which had not been ploughed for 
upwards of thirty years, and it had a stout 
crop of excellent quality. The herbage o 
the pastures is likewise much improved by 
moderate dressings of plaster. Hay is the 
principal product of the farm, of which it 
yields from 300 to 400 tons annually, mostly 
sent to the New York market. 

Considerable live stock is, however, kept 
on the farm, and in this department Mr. K. 
has spared neither pains nor expense to ob- 
tain the best. We saw sixteen cows, full 
blood and grade Durhams, all of which were 
gee and several of them uncommonly fine 
the 


“a promising young stock of various ages, 
and several yoke of staunch working oxen. 
A pair of nearly full blood Durhams were of 
large size, and apparently of great strength. 

r. K. has a flock of about sixty South- 
down sheep, several of which he procured 
from the best flocks in England, at a cost, in 
some instances, of two hundred dollars per 
head. Many of them are of first rate quality, 
and show that they have been bred with care 
and judgment. 

Mr. K. has shown great liberality in the 
distribution of such of his fine animals as he 
could spare, among the neighbouring farm- 
ers, at prices not higher than would have 
been paid by the snchaee 

The old out-buildings of the farm are in 
good order, but not in all cases of the most 
approved style. Mr. Kelly is erecting on 
different parts of the farm, several spacious 
barns for storing hay; and next season he 
designs to take down the barns where the 
cattle are kept, and put up others of the 
most convenient and substantial kind, in their 
stead.— Cultivator. 






































From Downing’s Horticulturist. 
Transplanting Evergreens. 


Havine recently been looking over the 
numbers of the current volume of “ The 
Horticulturist,” I have been ae 
interested with several articles, from hig ly 
respectable cultivators in different sections, 
on “Transplanting Evergreens.” It is a 
subject which certainly ought to meet with 
altogether more attention than it does at 
present from every cultivator; for no rural 
spot, whether it be the environs of home, 
the public promenade, or the cool and re- 
freshing park, can be perfect without them. 
They give beauty to the scenery wherever 
they are found. Not only by their beautiful 
peed but by the contrast they afford in 
their rich and unfading foliage,—differin 
so widely in form in their own family, an 
so varied from that of deciduous trees. In 
spring, they are lovely; in summer, beauti- 
ful; in autumn, when maturity spreads its 
variegated colours over the forest and the 
grove, to give interest to the decay of na- 
ture, they smile at biting frosts and cheer- 
less winds; and when winter comes, “in 
her terrors clad,” they stand unchanged, 
amid howling blasts and pitiless storms, and 
driving snows, like “ the friend that is born 
or adversity.” Who does not admire them, 
and who would not cultivate them! 

It is a sad fact, and one that we hope will 
soon be exchanged for a better truth, that 
many neglect all attempts at the cultivation 
of evergreens, from an impression that the 


in points and dairy qualities. Among 
herd was a very’fine imported Ayrshire 
cow—* Kitty.” Mr. K. showed us some 
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risk is greater in their removal than that 
which usually attends the process on deci- 
duous trees. Another reason which some 
will give, is, that they have attempted to 
cultivate them and failed, and they will, 
therefore, spend no more time in the matter. 

As it regards the first objection, we must 
say, from our personal experience, that we 
will as soon risk success in their removal as 
in that of any tree whatever,—unless it be 
the willow, or some of the species that can 
hardly be killed under any circumstances. 
Care, we know, is necessary; and so it is 


in taking up and transplanting all trees, i 


the highest degree of success would be ob- 
tained. This is reasonable; for men have 
no right to expect success where they be- 
stow no pains. But to our experience with 


evergreens. 


In our first efforts in their cultivation, we 
had heard different seasons recommended as 
In order to sat- 
isfy ourselves on this point, we have tried 
each month, from September to June inclu- 
sive, and with very fair success. So we are 
able to say, that with proper care they may 
be removed in any of the autumn months, in 


the best for thelr removal. 


any part of the wiater, whether the ground 
is frozen or not, and through all the busy 


bustling spring and early summer, at just 
such times as the convenience of the ope- 
For the very best time, 
as our labours will warrant, we would re- 
commend that, when the bud is fairly burst- 
ing; aud from that until the new growth 
We 
have put them out when the new branches 
were three or four inches Jong, and the tem- 


rator may dictate. 


has attained an inch in_ length. 


perature of the atmosphere so high that they 
would wilt before reaching home, and, by 


copious watering for a few days, have those 


branches assume their usual position, and 
continue their growth. We have also had 


instances where these drooping extremities 


would dry up in spite of our labours to re- 
suscitate, and seen new ones shooting forth 
from buds which had hitherto lain dormant, 
and might never have been called into ac- 


tion, had not a necessary cause appeared to 


push them forward. The better time, how- 
ever, is before they advance in growth so far 
as to have new wood,—which, in its first 
stages, is so tender and herbaceous,—of suf- 
ficient length to droop. 

Our method of taking up and putting out 
again is somewhat like that of your corres- 
pondents, to whom allusion has been made. 
We get our trees from open lands, or sparse- 
ly wooded grounds, when we can. In this 
region, the tir, whose beauties all admire, is 
often found growing in old pastures on the 





Transplanting Evergreens. 
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high mountains. These pasture lands 

a old, moist, shallow soil, underlayed = 
an almost permeable subsoil. In such local. 
ities, where the roots from necessity ;,,, 
horizontally and near the surface, there j, 
but little difficulty in taking them up witp. 
out loss of fibres or earth, especially if y, 
take that sharp odged spade along to cy; 
around the tree. The union between th, 
soil and subsoil is not so close but that the 
wil] easily separate; and thus a tree may je 
removed in its native soil almost withoy; 
loss of fibre. They may be set in a wagon 
in their growing position, and safely trans. 
ported, by careful driving, to almost any dis. 
tance. 

Another method of obtaining is, to go int 
swamp lands, where old logs and stumps are 
always to be found in abundance; around and 
over these is often a shallow stratum of ye. 
getable earth, formed by the decomposition 
of substances gathered round. From this, 
evergreens frequently spring; and as their 
growth increases, they push their main roots 
to a deeper and moister soil. We take an 
axe and cut off these descending roots; after 
which, by gently raising the tree, you can 
save a thousand fibres, and all the soil from 
which the tree dréw its first nourishment. 
This is a very pretty way of obtaining them; 
for by it we save all the earth necessiry 
without getting a burdensome quantity to 
lift. 

In putting out, we have had but little re. 
gard to the soil or size of the pit, provided 
it is large enough freely to admit the roots 
in their natural position. Soft and light 
earth should be brought in contact with the 
roots of all trees, in order to facilitate the 
first efforts of the roots in pushing in a new 
soil. Watering we have found necessary 
the first season after transplanting, as we 
have, for the most part, taken our trees from 
moist soils, which had given them aquatic 
habits. We never prune our evergreens, 
but let them form heads to their own fancy 
throwing out their first branches at the 
ground, and thus forming beautiful cones if 
they choose. If pruning is preferred, how- 
ever, it may safely be performed after the 
rst year; and any form given to the head 
by the knife they will be likely to retain, as 
they are not like deciduous trees—disposed 
to throw out new shoots to supply the places 
of branches taken off. 

We have found it an excellent practice to 
keep the surface around evergreens well co- 
vered with leaves, especially in summer, 
when the rays of the sun fall most violently 
upon them. Leaves keep the earth cool 
and moist, which is a desideratum to their 
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healthful growth. In theirdecay, they far-|| Ist. 3,000 grains of rye grass in seed on 
nish a natural aliment to sustain and invigo-}|the 13th of July, gave up to hot water a 
rate them. thick syrup fluid, which when dried til! it 
We cannot bat suppose that the culture}, ceased to lose weight 212°, weighed 217.94 
of evergreens, when fully understood, will || grains, equivalent to 7.26 per cent. 
be perseveringly entered into through every|} 2nd. 2,500 grains of rye grass digested in 
section of our country. They will not only|| cold water, yielded 53.23 grains of extract, 
be raised to please the eye and feast the}| equal to 2.12 per cent. This rye grass con- 
taste, but in northern and exposed regions,||tained 31 per cent. of solid matter, and 69 
the time will come when they will be plant-|| per cent. of water. 
ed in belts around buildings and fields, to}; 3rd. New hay.made from rye grass, and 
protect them from the rude blasts of winter|| containing 20 per cent. of water for the sake 
and scorching sunbeams of summer, to which||of comparison, was also subjected to similar 
such regions are eminently exposed. ce 











Yours truly, W. Bacon. 


ist. Grains. Grains. 
Richmond, Massachusetts, 1848. 1369 gave to h. w., 220.77 of ex. — 16.12 per ct- 
non . 159,34 “ =_i5393 “* 
1000“ _ a “-—_ 4M 


The Theory of Hay Making. 


Wuen grass first springs above the surface 
of the earth the principal constituent of its 
early blades is water, the amount of solid 
matter being comparatively trifling; as it rises 
higher into day the deposition of a more in- 
durated form of carbon gradually becomes 


2nd. 2,000 grains of new hay in seed, di- 
gested in cold water, yielded 101.3 grains of 
extract = 5.06 per cent. of soluble matter. 

From these numbers we leern that 100 
ae of hay are equivalent to 3874 of grass. 

his amount of grass should contain of so- 
luble matter in hot water 28.13 parts, and in 
more considerable; the sugar and soluble||cold water 8.21 parts. But the equivalent 
matter at first increasing, then gradually di-|/ quantity of hay or 100 parts only contain 16 
minishing, to give way to the deposition of|| instead of 28 parts soluble in hot water, and 
woody substance. 5.06 instead of 8} parts soluble in cold wa- 

The following table affords a view of the||ter. A very large proportion of the soluble 
composition of rye grass before and after/| matter of the grass has obviously disappeared 


ripening : in the conversion of grass into hay. The 

18th June. 23rd June. 13th July,||Tesult of the hay making in this particular 

Water, 76.19 81.23 69.00 || instance has, therefore, been to approximate 
Solid matter, 23.81 18.77 31.00 


the soft, juicy and tender gress to woody 
matter, by washing out or decomposing its 
sugar and other soluble constituents. These 
facts enable us to explain the reason why 
cattle consume a larger amount of hay than 
is equivalent to the relative quantity of grass. 
Thus, animals which can subsist upon 100 
pounds of grass, should be able to retain the 
same condition by the use of 25 pounds of 
hay, if the latter suffered no deterioration in 
drying. The present series of experiments 
however, show that a cow thriving on 100 
or 120 pounds of grass, required 25 pounds 
of hay, and 9 pounds of barley or malt, af- 
fording thus, collateral evidence of the view 
which we have taken of the imperfection of 
the process of hay making at present in use 
in this country. The great cause of the de- 
terioration of hay is the water which may be 
present, either from the incomplete removal 
of the natural amount of water in the grass 
by drying, orby the absorption of this fluid 
from the atmosphere. Water when existing 
in hay from either of these sources, will in- 
duce feriwentation, a process by which one 
of the most important constituents of the 
grass, viz: sugar, will be destroyed. The 
action necessary for decomposing the sugar 


These are important practical facts for the 
agriculturist; for if, as we have endeavoured 
to show, the sugar be an important element 
of the food of animals, then it should be an 
object with the farmer to cut grass for the 
purpose of haymaking at that period when 
the largest amount of matter soluble in wa- 
ter is contained in it. This is assuredly at 
an earlier period of its growth than when it 
has shot into seed, for it is then that woody 
matter predominates; a substance totally in- 
soluble in water, and therefore less calcu- 
lated to serve as food to animals, than 
substances capable of assuming a soluble 
condition. This is the first point for consi- 
deration in the production of hay, since it 
ought to be the object of the farmer to pre- 
serve the hay for winter use in the condition 
most resembling the grass in its highest 
state of perfection. The second considera- 
tion in haymaking is to dry the grass under 
such circumstances as to retain the soluble 
portions in perfect integrity. To ascertain 
whether hay by the process and exposure 
which it undergoes loses any of its soluble 


consttnontn the following experiments were 
made; 
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ratively little affected, while the soluble 
salts are not exposed to the risk of being 
washed out by the rains, as in the common 
process of hay making. The amount of go. 
luble matter capable of being taken up by 
cold water, is according to the preceding 
trials, as much as five per cent., or a third 
of the whole soluble matter in hay. We 
a renee — of the in- 
jury liable to be produc y every shower 
2 SOs eED. Ome. ’ S lof abt which drenches the fields divine hay 

That alcohol is produced in a heated hay-|harvest. It is not only, however, the loss 
stack in many cases, may be detected by the|| which it sustains in regard to the sugar and 
similarity of the odor disengaged to that per- soluble salts, that renders hay so much less 
ceptible in a brewery. We use this com-|acceptable than grass to the appetite of cat- 
parison because it has been more than once/|tle. The bleaching which it undergoes in 
suggested to us by agriculturists. The quan-||the sun, deprives it of the only peculiarity 
tity of water or volatile matter capable of which distinguishes the one form of fodder 
being removed from hay at the temperature||from the other; grass deprived of its green 
of boiling water, varies considerably. a colouring matter presents exactly the ap- 

| 


‘s induced by the presence of the albuminous 
matter of the grass; the elements of the su- 
gar are made to react on each other in the 
moist state in which they exist, in conse- 
quence of the presence offthe water and oil, 
and are converted into alcohol and carbonic 
acid, according to the following formula: 





















Carb. Hyd. Oryg. 
1. Atom sugar h 12 
2 Atoms alcohol 8 }2 4 


amount of variation during the present ex-||pearance of straw, so that hay onght to be 
periments was from twenty to fourteen per||termed grass straw. It is obvious, from the 
cent. If the lower per centage could be at-| experiments detailed, that the operation of 
tained at once, by simple drying in the sun,||hay making, as conducted in this country, 
the process of hay making would probably |has a tendency to remove a great proportion 
admit of but little improvement; but the!lof the wax in the grass. Thus it was found 
best new made hay that we have examined that rye grass contained 2.01 per cent. of 
contained more than this amount of water; |wax. Now, as 3874 parts of rye grass are 
the numbers obtained verging towards twen-| equivalent to 100 parts of hay, and as 387} 
ty per cent. When it contains as much as||parts of grass contain 7.78 parts of wax, it 
this it is very liable to ferment, especially if is obvious that 100 parts of hay should con- 
it should happen to be moistened by any ac-||tain the same amount of wax; but by expe- 

riment it was found that two hundred grains 


cidental approach of water. The only me- : 
thod which we have found to succeed in pre-|jof hay contained four grains of wax, which 
is equivalent to two per cent., almost exactly 


serving grass perfectly entire, is by drying) ( ( | 
it by means of artificial heat. Rye grass/|the amount contained in grass. Hence it 
contains, at an early period of its growth, as|appears that no less than 5.78 grains of wax 
much as eighty-one per cent. of water, the| have are cee the hay making 
whole of which may be removed by subject- |/process. he whitening process which the 
ing the grass to a temperature considerably ||grass undergoes in drying, renders it appa- 
under that of boiling water; but even with |rent that the green colouring matter has un- 
a heat of 120° the greater portion of the||dergone change; but that it should have been 
water is removed, and the grass still retains||actually removed to such an extent, or at 
its green colour, a character which appears||least have become insoluble in ether, 1s 4 
greatly to add to the relish with which cattle||result which could scarcely have been antt- 
consume this kind of provender. When this/\cipated without actual experiment.—JDr. 
dried grass,—as it may be truly termed by Thomson on Food. 

way of distinction from hay,—is on ; Sanaa ESS 

it will be found to consist of a series of tubes, | 

which, if placed in water, will be filled with abet of eatin += tig paral Pepe 
the fluid, and assume in some measure the hae 
aspect of its original condition. In this form|| Te good effects of Cottage Gardening 's 
cattle will eat it with relish, and prefer it to already universally acknowledged. The 
hay, which in comparison is blanched, dry|jemulation excited by exhibiting their pro- 
and sapless. The advantageg obtained by |ductions at flower shows, has been doubled, 
this method of making hay, or rather of pre-||not in all cases, but in many. It will be ad- 
serving grass in a dry state are sufficiently||mitted that the temptation to labour cannot 
obvious. By this means all the constituents|/be too great, and to the excitement of this 
of the grass are retained in a state of inte-||feeling ought all public exhibitions to tend. 
grity; the sugar, by the absence of water, is||Many societies, with the best intentions, 
protected from undergoing decomposition ;||have, nevertheless, done a good deal of mis- 
the colouring matter of the grass is compa-||chief. They have given prizes for flowers 
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among 8 class of men who could not, in jus- credit, and paid for them at so much per 
tice to their families, afford to buy them, and ‘week, which had to be withheld from his 
the natural influeuce of this has been unfa- family ; and deprived them of comforts, of 
vourable. Cottagers, with not a oot be- Tespectability, and engendered a sort of in- 
orehand, have, notwithstanding, shown half-| difference to appearances, that went a long 
guinea dahlias, and seven and sixpenny roses, way towards confirmed demoralization, espe- 
and two-guinea a and ten-shilling) cially as the man, from some cause, neglect- 
tulips. These things are highly improper. ea one of his payments, and became reckless, 
If they were honestly come by, the money/jand the dealer, seeing he would be likely to 
was withdrawn from the family; if not hon-||lose, took the first steps towards compelling 
estly come by, the very people who tried to||payment. The other, with the sole ambition 
advance the morals have been engendering|'of beating his fellow—but more humble— 
a vice which must end fatally. A society) brethren, had consented to be the receiver 
with proper notions cannot offer premiums)||of things stolen from a gentleman's garden, 


for extravagance any more than it can offer |which, perhaps, he never would have thought 
rewards for peculation, because one engen- 


of but for the folly of those who awarded 
ders the other. If a cottager once is made 


tage prizes to poor men for subjects which are 
to calculate on beating his rivals by the sv- ‘only appropriate to those in good circum- 


periority of his collection, there is an end of|/stances. It may be said that the object was 
al! reliance on indastry. It matters not whe-|only to encourage the growth of common 
ther he begs, borrows, steals, or buys his|\flowers; but where is the limit when the 
costly flowers, any or all of them are mis- iovleeb are for the best? They might as well 
chievous, and have a bad effect on the morals.| offer a race-cup for cottagers’ horses, and say 
Raise a man’s ambition to produce better car-||they meant the cottagers to run only their 
rots, cabbages, potatoes, and useful vegeta-| cart-nags, as to give prizes for the best flow- 
bles than his neighbours, and you will excite||ers shown, and suppose that al] would show 
the ambition to shine in a right cause. common. But there is no excuse for award- 

Let us observe the effect of a certain|jing prizes to cottagers for flowers of any 
county Society on the exhibiting cottagers.||kind (except, perhaps, cauliflowers,) because 
Prizes were given for dahlias, roses, tulips,||for cottagers’ purposes they are perfectly 
and many other costly subjects perfectly in-|\useless, and for mere ornament to their gar- 
consistent with the probable income of the|/dens the cottager wants no prize to induce 
people who were to compete, being persons) him to cultivate all the flowers he ought to 
limited in their rentals to under ten pounds. ladopt. There is not one good purpose to be 
There were also prizes for vegetables. One attained by inducing cottagers to grow flow- 
man had won the head prizes for three years,|'ers. If he loves them, he will get enough 
and another, who struggled hard against him)|for his garden for his own sake; and if he 
for the ascendency, was always just beaten.|\does not love them, all the time he is in- 
It chanced that we were judges on one oc-|\duced to spend on them is labour instead of 
casion—the two rivals were in the field, and|\amusement; whereas his vegetables ought 
both had good flowers—one, however, was ito be encouraged ; superiority in the culture 
apparently well to do, the other very poor.|of them is desirable. Everything that can 
Seeing that there were flowers in both||influence a working man to occupy his time 
stands very incompatible with the men’s ap- ‘in roducing that which is food or money, 
parent, or rather their ostensible means, we lea s him in the right way. The expense 
made searching inquiries into both their) of vegetable seed is comparatively nothing 
means, and found them very different. One/|to the value of the food produced. There is 
had beggared himself, and made away with|'no temptation to beg, borrow, steal, or even 
his own clothes, and neglected his wife's ‘to buy enough to hurt his home, or deprive 
and children’s appearance, and spent the|/his family of their proper clothing and com- 
money in flowers,—the other had been regu-} fort, so far as his ordinary circumstances per- 
larly served by a gardener in the neighbour-| mits; whereas, if he is induced to lay out 
hood with everything from his master’s col-|\crowns for this flower, half-sovereigns for 
lection, and the said gardener “ went halves” ||that, and even shillings for the other, he 
in all the cottager gained by showing and/||saddles himself with weekly payments which 
selling flowers. In one case, a man had) he cannot withhold from his family without 
been frugal and well off until a wrong spirit|\curtailing their respectability and endanger- 
had been aroused by the award of prizes for|ing their morals. If the mind be broken 
flowers — men who could not afford to|\down by privations, and the pride of neat- 
buy them. He had been beaten time after||ness and cleanliness be wounded for want of 
time by better flowers, and resolved to get|ithe means to indulge it, it soon becomes 
better still, if possible, He purchased upon||reckless. The most creditable pride the 
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a 
mother of a family can have is that which||tween the walnut and the mulberries. W, 
she takes in neatness and cleanliness. Ifjafterwards find it mentioned in Johnson’, 
she be deprived of the means to procure de-|jedition of Gerard’s “ Herbal,” in 1633, as 
cent clothing for herself and children, every||then growing in Mr. Tradescant's garden, 
week renders her condition worse, and the|jat South Lambeth. From this period ti!) 
case more hopeless, because time makes|\the time of Miller, it appears to have at. 
rapid inroads on dress. The more homely||tracted great attention, and acquired a high 
it is the more constant must be the care and|jreputation as an ornamental tree, as he re. 
attention; but time and attention cannot||presents it in 1731, as being very commoy 
create new, though it may preserve old, for||in England, and extensively employed in the 
a definite period.—London Horticultural \formation of avenues and public walks, 
Mag azine. The largest horse-chesnut supposed to ex. 
ist in Britain, is at Nocton, in Lincolnshire. 
It is represented as being a most magnificent 
tree, 59 feet high, with immense branches, 
spreading over a space of 305 feet in cir. 
cumference. The branches are supported 
by props, so that at a little distance, the tree 
appears like an immense [ndian bannian. 
At Coombe Abbey, in Warwickshire, there 
is another tree of this species, which attain. 
ed the height of 70 feet in one hundred 
years after planting, and had a trunk seven 
feet three inches in diameter, with an ambi- 
tus, or spread of branches, of 103 feet. Sir 
T. Dick Lauder, speaking of horse-chesnuts 
in Scotland, says, “The horse-chesnuts on 
the lawn, which was formerly the garden of 
Dawick, the seat of Sir John Murray Nas 
myth, Bart., a few miles from Peebles, in 
Tweeddale, are certainly the oldest and finest 
in Scotland; or, perhaps, we should say there 
are none equal to them in Britain. They 
stand twelve feet from each other; but they 
support a mass of foliage that appears to be 
but one head, which takes a beautiful! form, 
and covers an area of ground, the diameter 
of which is 96 feet. The larger of the two 
is in girt, immediately above the root, 16} 
feet. The smaller tree is 12} feet in cir- 
cumference at the base, and 10 feet at 3 feet 
high.” The age of these trees was esti- 
mated by him to be from 180 to 190 years. 
Mr. Loudon has recorded another tree o! 
this species, as growing at Enfield, near 
London, which, in 1835, had attained the 
height of 100 feet. 

he largest horse-chesnut in France, and 
which was considered as the parent stock 
from which all others have been propagated 
in that country, formerly existed in the gar- 
den of the Temple. The second tree of this 


























The Horse-Chesnut. 


Tue Horse-chesnut is a tree of the largest 
size, with an erect trunk, and a pyramidal 
head, sometimes attaining a height of ninety 
or one hundred feet. The leaves are large, 
of a deep green, and singularly interesting 
and beautiful, when first developed. When 
ehclosed in the bud, they are covered with 
a pubescence, that falls off as they become 
expanded, which occurs sooner or later, ac- 
cording to the dryness or moistness of the 
season. The buds are covered with a gum- 
my substance, which protects their downy 
interior from the wet. The growth, both of 
the tree and of the leaves, is very rapid, 
sometimes the young shoots and leaves being 
perfected in three weeks from the time o 
their first unfolding. The flowers appear a 
short time after the leaves, and are white, 
variegated with red and yellow; and in Brit- 
ain and the northern parts of the United 
States, they expand in May, and the fruit 
ripens about the end of September or early 
in October. 

The native country of the common horse- 
chesnut, Mr. Royle observes, “is yet un- 
known, though stated, in some works, to be 
the north of India.” He says that he never 
met with it, though often visiting the moun- 
tains of that country, where, if anywhere, it 
was likely to be found, and where the Indian 
horse-chesnut was found in abundance. 

According to M. Bon de Saint-Hilaire, the 
horse-chesnut passed from the mountains o 
Thibet to England :n 1550, and thence to 
Vienna, by Clusius, and afterwards to Paris 
by Bachelier. It is also stated by Clusius, 
in his “ Rariorum Plantarum Historia,” that 
there was a plant of this species at Vienna,|\species introduced into that kingdom, was 
in 1588, which had been brought there 12)\planted in the Jardin des Plantes, in 1650, 
years before, but which had not then flower-|\and died in 1767. A section of its trunk 's 
ed. It has also been said that this tree wasj|still preserved in the Museum of Natural 
first raised in France, from seeds procured||History. There is a tree of this kind exist- 
from the Levant, in the year 1615, by one}|ing in the garden of the Tuileries, which 's 
Bachelier. Parkinson, in 1629, says, “Our|idistinguished, even in summer, from 4l! 
Christian world had first a knowledge of it|\others in the same ePy by the profusion 
from Constantinople.” The same author|jof flowers with which it is covered, and al 
placed it in his orchard, as a fruit tree, be-||by the earliness of their putting forth. It 
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is said to unfold its leaves always a fortnight |\dry soils and seasons, can never be obtained 


earlier than any others, which is exemplified 
by the following historical incident. On 
Napoleon's entry into Paris, on the 20th of 
March, 1815, after his return from the island 
of Elba, this tree furnished to him and his 
friends, foliage for their personal decoration, 
being the only tree in the leaf in the garden 
of the Tuileries. 

In Germany, the horse-chesnut, after hav- 
ing been planted at Vienna, soon found its 
way to Baden, where it was planted about 
the end of the sixteenth century, and where 
some of the trees are said to be still in ex- 
istence. 

The introduction of the common horse- 
chesnut into the United States probably 
dates back to about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘The tree, supposed to be 
the first brought to this country, is still 
standing on the estate of Mr. Lemuel W. 
Wells, of Yonkers,—formerly Phillipsburgh, 
—New York, and is 10 feet in circumfer- 
ence at a yard above the ground, 65 feet in 
height, with an ambitus, or spread of branch- 
es of 50 feet. It is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and bears a profusion of fruit, from 
which the New York nurseries and seed 
stores are annually supplied. It is said to 
have been planted by Frederick Phillipse, 
the founder of Phillipsburgh, who formerly 
lived on the place of its present proprietor. 
In the vicinity of this tree there are numer- 
ous others of nearly the same magnitude, 
which were raised from its nuts, and from 
the accounts of the oldest residents of Yon- 
kers, they have not increased materially in 
size within their recollection. 

The horse-chesnut requires a deep, free, 
loamy soil, and will neither attain an ample 
size, nor flower freely, except in a situation 
rather sheltered than exposed. It is always 
propagated by the nut, sown in autumn or 
spring, and covered with from two to three 
inches of soil. The cotyledons do not rise 
to the surface. as in the oak, the beech, and 
some other trees. “Some nurserymen,” 
says Loudon, “ cause the nuts to germinate 
before sowing them, in order to have an op- 
portunity of pinching off the extremity o 
the radicle; by which means the plants are 
a from forming a taproot; or, at 
east, if a taproot is formed, it is of a much 
weaker description than it would otherwise 
be, and the number of lateral fibres is in- 
creased; all of which is favourable for trans- 
planting. When the tree is intended to at- 
tain the largest size, in the shortest time, 
the nut ought to be sown where the tree is 
finally to remain; because the use of the 
taproot is mainly to descend deep into the 


soil, to seeure a supply of water, which, in’ 





in sufficient quantities by the lateral roots, 
which extend themselves near the surface 
in search of nourishment and air.” This is 
admitted, by Selby, to be the case for a cer 
tain number of years, but he doubts whether 
a transplanted tree will not ultimately attain 
as large a size as one reared in the manner 
recommended above. He cites an instance 
of a tree at Twizell, eighteen years planted, 
which measured, at two feet from the ground, 
four feet two inches in circumference, with 
a height of 38 feet. 

Insects.—The foliage of the Asculus hip- 
pocastanum is rarely eaten by the larvae of 
insects, except by those of several species 
of the Geometrie, some of which indiscrim- 
inately attack every tree within their reach, 
and persist in their devastations, unless the 
qualities of the leaves are disagreeable to 
them in the extreme. Among the trees, in 
which the leaves are unpleasant to them, 
are the Ailantus glandulosa, Catalpa syringi- 
folia, and Broussonetia papyrifera (Paper 
mulberry.) 

Properties and Uses.—The wood of the 
horse-chesnut is white and very soft, and ac- 
cording to Loudon, when dry, weighs from 
35 to 37 pounds to a cubic foot. It is unfit 
for use where much strength and durability 
in the cpen air are required; nevertheless, 
there are many purposes for which it is ap- 
plicable, when sawn into boards; such as for 
ilooring, lining to carts, packing-cases, &c. 
In France, sabots, or wooden shoes are made 
from it; and it is said to be used by carvers, 
turners, &c. Boutcher says, that it is suit- 
able for water-pipes that are to be kept con- 
stantly under ground; and it is also recom- 
mended for this purpose by Du Hamel. The 
charcoal made of this species may be used 
in the manufacture of gunpowder; and the 
ashes of every part of the plant, more espe- 
cially of the fruit, afford potash in consider- 
able quantity. The bark, which is very bit- 
ter, is employed for tanning, and aiso for 
dyeing yellow; and it has been used medi- 
cinally as a substitute for Jesuit’s bark. In 
Turkey the nuts are ground, and mixed 
with horse food, especially when the animals 
are broken winded; and in their crude state, 
they are eaten by goats, sheep, deer, and 
hogs. They are used in Ireland to whiten 
linen, and for this purpose are rasped into 
water, in which they are aliowed to mace- 
rate for some time. ‘The saponaceous juice, 
which they contain, is very useful, not only 
in bleaching, but in washing linens and other 
stuffs. The nuts must be peeled and ground, 
and the flour of twenty of them is sufficient 
for ten quarts of water; and either linens or 
woollens may be washed with the infusion, 
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without any soap, as it effectually eradicates 

of all kinds. The clothes, however, 
should afterwards be rinsed in clean water. 
The nuts, when ground into flour, and mixed 
in the proportion of one-third with the flour 
of wheat, are said to add to the strength of 
bookbinder’s paste ; and when steeped in hot 
water, and mixed with an equal proportion 
of bran, it makes a nutritious food for pigs 


the country adjacent. The following w;y 
show the receipts bycanal. The column fy 
1547 is brought down to December Ist, sinc, 
when a few thousand bushels were received. 
1845. 1846. 1847. 
Total, 1,042,426 = 1,034,096 1.879.119 

The receipts by the Erie canal have jp. 
creased this year, 25 per cent., while there 
is a considerable falling off in those by the 
Genesee canal. 

The receipts of wheat by rail-road are oes. 
timated at 150,000, and those by the lake y 
60,000 bushels. 

The mills, to manufacture 650,000 barre 

of flour, require 2,825,000 bushels of wheat 

Amount necessary to supply the mills,. 2.825 gy» 
Receipts by canal 1,879,110 
By rail-road, 150,000 



















and poultry. M. Vergaud has pro to 
change the starch contained in the flour into 
sugar, and afterwards employ it in distilla- 
tion. 

In Europe and America, the horse-chesnut 
can only be considered as an ornamental 
tree. It produces a splendid effect when in 
flower, either singly, in avenues, or on the 


margins of plantations. Gilpin ebjects to}! By lake, 60,000 
this tree, as being “lumpish in its form ;” ———— 2,089,119 
but in saying this, he evidently judged of Amount supplied by team, a 


the tree merely with reference to pictur- 
esque beauty, to which it has but few pre- 
tensions till it becomes very old; whereas, 
in point of floral beauty, it is unequalled by 
few other trees. “'T'o the painter the mag- 
nificence of its stature” and the richness of 
its drapery, especially when clothed in the 
beauty of its broad palmated leaves, and em- 


The Cheese Trade. 


The Western Reserve Chronicle says: 
By a reference to the books at the cana 
office, we are enabled to state the amount 
cleared for market during the last six years, 
viz: 


broidered with its profusion of silver flowers, 1842, pounds, 1,230,168 
“scarcely atone for the exceeding regularity 1843, 2,415,177 
of its form, terminating, as it invariably does 1844, 3,944,404 
when left to the hand of nature, in an exa 1845, 2,995,376 
parabola.” And in addition to these beau- 1846, 4,763,723 
ties, its massive and luxuriant summit con- 1847, 6,599,170 


trasts well with those of trees of a more airy 
character, and thus produes that breadth o 
light and shade so essential to landscape 
scenery.— Browne's Trees of America. 


The Albany Journal gives the following 
statement of the amount of cheese received 
at Albany and Troy during the past twelve 
years: © 


1836, pounds, 14,060,000 

Flour, Cheese, and Butter Trade. 837, 15,500,000 
Tue Rochester Democrat of Tuesday, 1838, 13,810,000 
furnishes a review of the flour trade at that 1839, 14,530,000 
place, which we copy in an abridged form. 1840, 18,820,000 
The following table shows the amount o 1841, 14,170,000 
flour shipped from Rochester for three years 1842, 19,004,000 
past, during the season of canal navigation : 1843, 24,331,000 
1845. 1846, 1847. 1844, 26,677,500 

Total, 518,318 540,232 —- 588,080 1845, 27,542,861 
To ascertain the whole quantity manufac- weer 2914000 


tured in the place, it is necessary to add to 
the above amount the 20,000 barrels forward- 

ed east by rail-road during the suspension of|| 
navigation—30,000 for home consumption, 
and a few thousand barrels exported by lake. 


Cheese and Butter. 


The following are a part of the exporta- 
tions of cheese from the State of Ohio: 


This w.]] show an aggregate of about 650,000|| Trumbull, pounds, 4,000,000 
barrels turned out by the Rochester mills this|} Portage, 2,000,000 
yar, yielding, with the bran, shipstuffs, &c.,|} Geauga, 251,000 
to the State, a revenue of $200,000. Madison, 200,000 

The supply of wheat is derived from the|}} Ashtabula, 5,000,000 
Erie canal, Genesee Valley canal, Tonawan- ee 
da rail-road, Lake Ontario, and wagons from Five counties, 11,450,000 








at least twelve millions of pounds 
cheese, probably much more. 

Of batter, the counties engaged in ex- 

ing are much more numerous. The fol- 


wing are part: 


Carroll, pounds, 75,000 
Crawford, 200,000 
Geauga, 50,000 
Harrison, 250,000 
Hancock, 35,000 
Huron, 100,000 
Muskingum, 200,000 
Morgan, 20,000 
Trumbull, 160,000 

Nine counties, 1,020,000 


The exports of the State is probably about 
four millions of pounds. The dairy products 
of Ohio are, therefore, very large.— Patent 


Reports. 
The Plum. 


Tue original parent of most of the culti- 
vated plums of our gardens is a native of 
Asia and the southern parts of Europe, but 
it has become naturalized in this country, 
and in many parts of it is produced in the 
greatest abundance. That the soil and cli- 
mate of the middle States are admirably 
suited to this fruit, is sufficiently proved by 
the almost spontaneous production of such 
varieties as the Washington, Jefferson, Law- 
rence’s Favourite, etc.; sorts which equal or 
surpass in beauty or flavor the most cele- 
brated plums of Panes or England. 

Uses.—The finer kinds of plums are beau- 
tiful dessert fruits, of rich and luscious fla- 
vor. They are not, perhaps, so entirely 
wholesome as the peach or the pear, as, from 
their somewhat cloying aud flatulent nature, 
unless when very perfectly ripe, they are 
more likely to disagree with weak stomachs. 

For the kitchen the plum is also very 
highly esteemed, being prized for tarts, pies, 
sweetmeats, etc. In the south of France 
an excellent spirit is made from this fruit 
fermented with honey. In the western part 
of this State, where they are very abundant, 
they are halved, stoned, and dried in the sun 
or ovens, in large quantities, and are then 
excellent for winter use. For eating, the 
plum should be allowed to hang on the tree 
till perfectly ripe, and the fruit will always 

finer in proportion as the tree has a more 
sunny exposure. The size and quality of 
the fruit is always greatly improved by thin- 
hing the fruit when it ‘s half grown. In- 
deed to prevent rotting and to have this fruit 
in its highest perfection, no two plums should 
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be allowed to touch each other while grow- 


ing, and those who are willing to take this 
pains, are amply repaid by the superior qual- 
ity of the fruit. 

One of the most important forms of the 
plum in commerce is that of prunes, as they 
are exported from France to every part of 
the world. We quote the following inte- 
resting account of the best mode of prepar- 
ing prunes from the Arboretum Britenicum. 

The best prunes are made near Tours, of 
the St. Catherine plum and the prune d’Agen; 
and the best French plums (so called in Eng- 
land,) are made in Provence, of the Perdri- 
gon blanc, the Brignole, and the prune d’Ast; 
the Provence plums being most fleshy, and 
having always most bloom. Both kinds are, 
however, made of these and other kinds of 
plums, in various parts of France. The 
plums are gathered when just ripe enough 
to fall from the trees on their being slightly 
shaken. They are then laid, separately, on 
frames, or sieves, made of wicker-work or 
laths, and exposed for several days to the 
sun, till they become as soft as ripe medlars. 
When this is the case, they are put intoa 
spent oven, shut quite close, and left there 
for twenty-four hours; they are then taken 
out, and the oven being slightly reheated, 
they are put in again when it is rather 
warmer than it was before. The next day 
they are again taken out, and turned by 
slightly shaking the sieves. The oven is 
heated again, and they are put in a third 
time, when the oven is one-fourth degree 
hotter than it was the second time. After 
remaining twenty-four hours, they are taken 
out, and left to get quite cold. They are 
then rounded, an operation which is per- 
formed by turning the stone in the plum 
without breaking the skin, and pressing the 
two ends together between the thumb and 
finger. They are then again put upon the 
sieves, which are placed in an oven, from 
which the bread has been just drawn. The 
door of the oven is closed, and the crevices 
are stopped round it with clay or dry grass. 
An hour afterwards the plums are taken out, 
and the oven is again shut with a cup of 
water in it, for about two hours. When the 
water is so warm as just to be able to bear 
the finger in it, the prunes are again placed 
in the oven, and left there for See 
hours, when the operation is fiuished, and 
they are put loosely into small, long, and 
rather deep boxes, for sale. The common 
sorts are gathered by shaking the trees; but 
the finer kinds, for making French plums, 
must be gathered in the morning, before the 
rising of the sun, by taking hold of the stalk 
between the thumb and finger, without touch- 
ing the fruit, and laid gently on a bed of vine 
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leaves in a basket. When the baskets are 
filled, without the plums touching each 
other, they are removed to the fruit room, 
where they are left for two or three days 
exposed to the sun and air; after which, the 
same process is employed as for the others; 
and in this way the delicate bloom is retained 
on the fruit, even when quite dry. 

The plum is usually propagated in this 
country by sowing the seeds of any common 
free growing variety,—avoiding the damsons 
which are not readily worked,—and budding 
them when two years old, with the finer 
sorts. The stones should be planted as soon 
as gathered, in broad drills,—as in planting 
peas,—but about an inch and a half deep. 
In good soil the seedlings will reach eighteen 
inches or two feet in height the next season, 
and in the avtumn or the ensuing spring, 
they may be taken from the seed beds, their 
tap roots reduced, and al] that are of suitable 
size, planted at once in the nursery rows, 
the smaller ones being thickly bedded until 
after another season’s growth. 

The stocks planted out in the nursery 
will, ordinarily, be ready for working about 
the ensuing midsummer, and, as the plum is 
quite difficult to bud in this dry climate, i 
the exact season is not chosen, the budder 
must watch the condition of the trees, and 
insert his buds as early as they are suffici- 
ently firm,—say, in this neighbourhood, about 
the 10th of July. Insert the buds, if possi- 
ble, on the north side of the stock, that being 
more protected from the sun, and tie the 
bandage rather more tightly than for other 
trees. 

The English propagate very largely by 
layers, three varieties of the common plum— 
the Muscle, the Brussels and the Pear plum, 
which are almost exclusively employed for 
stocks with them. But we ae not found 
these stocks superior to the seedlings raised 
from our common plums,—the Blue Gage, 
Horse-plum, &c.,—so abundant in all our 
gardens. For dwarfing, the seedlings of the 
Mirabelle are chiefly employed. 

Open standard culture is the universal 
mode in America, as the plum is one of the 
hardiest of fruit trees. It requires little or 
no pruning, beyond that of thinning out a 
crowded head, or taking away decayed or 
broken branches, and this should be done 
before midsummer, to prevent the flow o 
gum. Old trees that have become barren, 
may be renovated by heading them in pretty 
severely, covering the wounds with our so- 
lution of gum shellac, and giving them a 
good top dressing at the roots. 

The plum will grow vigorously in almost 
every part of this country, but it only bears 
its finest and most abundant crops in heavy 


































loams, or in soils in which there is a cong. 
derable mixture of clay. In sandy soils, th, 
tree blossoms and sets . ener crops, but 
they are rarely perfected, falling a prey t, 
the curculio, an insect that harbours in the 
soil, and seems to find it difficult to pene 
trate or live in one of a heavy texture, whl, 
a warm, light, sandy soil, is exceedingly f. 
vourable to its propagation. It is also, yp. 
doubtedly true, that a heavy soil is naturally 
the most favourable one. The surprising 
facility with which superior new varieties 
are raised merely by ordinary reproduction 
from seed, in certain parts of the valley of 
the Hudson, as at Hudson, or near Albany. 
where the soil is quite clayey, and also the 
delicious flavor and great productiveness and 
health of the plum tree there almost without 
any care, while in adjacent districts of rich 
sandy land it is a very uncertain bearer, are 
very convincing proofs of the great import. 
ance of clayey soil for this fruit. 

Where the whole soil of a place is light 
and sandy, we would recommend the em- 
ployment of pure yellow loam or yellow clay, 
in the place of manure, when preparing the 
border or spaces for planting the plum. Very 
heavy clay, burned slowly by mixing it in 
large heaps with brush or faggots, is at once 
an admirable manure ard alterative for such 
soils. Swamp muck is also one of the best 
substances, and especially that from salt wa- 
ter marshes. 

Common salt we have found one of the 
best fertilizers for the plum tree. It not 
only greatly promotes its health and luxuri- 
ance, but from the dislike which most insects 
have to this substance, it drives away or de- 
stroys most of those to which the plum 1s 
liable. The most successful plum grower 
in our neighbourhood applies, with the best 
results, half a peck of coarse salt to the sur- 
face of the ground under each bearing tree, 
annually, about the first of April—Down- 
ing’s Fruit Trees. 





The Goose. 


In Willoughby’s Ornithology we find the 
following striking anecdote: “ The following 
account of a Canada goose is so extraordina- 
ry, that Iam aware it would with difficulty 
gain credit, were not a whole parish able to 
vouch for the truth of it. The Canada geese 
are not fond of a poultry-yard, but are rathet 
of a rambling disposition. One of these birds, 
however, was observed to attach itself in the 
strongest and most affectionate manner to the 
house-dog, and would never quit the kennel 
except for the purpose of feeding, when 
would return again immediately. It always 
sat by the dog, but never presumed to ge 
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No. 
wto the kennel, except in rainy weather. 
Whenever the dog barked, the ogy would 
cackle and run at the person she supposed 
the dog barked at, and try to bite him by the 
heels. Sometimes she would attempt to feed 
with the dog; but this the dog, who treated 
jis faithful companion rather with indiffer- 
ence, would not permit. This bird would 
not go to roost with the others at night, un- 
less driven by main force; and when in the 
morning she was turned into the field, she 
would never stir from the yard gate, bat sit 
there the whole day in sight of the dog. At 
last orders were given that she should be no 
longer molested, but suffered to accompany 
itas she liked. Being thus left to herself, 
she ran about the yard with him all the 
night; and what is particularly extraordi- 
nary, and can be attested by the whole pa- 
rish, whenever the dog went out of the yard 
and ran into the village, the goose always 
accompanied him, contriving to keep up with 
him by the assistance of her wings; and in 
this way of running and flying, followed him 
all over the parish. This extraordinary af- 
fection of the goose towards the dog, which 
continued to his death, two years after it 
was first observed, is supposed to have origi- 
nated from his having accidentally saved her 
from a fox in the very moment of distress. 
While the dog was itl, the goose never quit 
him day or night, not even to feed; and it 
was apprehended she would have been 
starved to death had not orders been given 
fora pan of corn. to be set every day close 
tothe kennel. At this time the goose gen- 
erally sat in the kennel, and would not suf- 
fer any one to approach, except the person 
who brought the dog’s or her own food. The 
end of thus faithful bird was melancholy; for 
when the dog died, she would still keep pos- 
session of the kennel; and a new house dog 
being introduced, which in size and colour 
resembled the one lately lost, the poor goose 
was unhappily deceived, and going into the 
kennel as usual, the new inhabitant seized 
her by the throat and killed her.” 





American Ploughs in England. 


[x a late Number of the Mark Lane Ex- 
press, we find the following: 

“After maturely trying Mr. Slocum’s 
plough against the best of ours, their per- 
lormances were as follows: First, his ploughs 
‘ried against Adams’ Northam plough 
and Howard’s Champion plough, on a cla 
soil, not very strong clay. Howard's plou 
‘t five inches deep by eleven wide, draught 
‘I stone: Adams’ plough at the same width 
‘nd depth, 30 stone; whilst the American 
‘t five inches by fourteen inches wide, drew 
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only 26 stone. In justice to the American 
ploughs, I must say that they cut and turned 
their furrow quite as wel! as the others, at 
the same time breaking the land to pieces, 
making a capital preparation for either drill- 
ing or dibbling; indeed they are the most 
simple, light, strong, and efficient ploughs 
that it is possible to conceive. Yesterday, a 
gentleman farmer and myself put one of 
them on trial with one of Comtam and Hal- 
let’s dynamometers aga inst the lightest draw- 
ing plough of my own upon a field, one of 
which is a very strong clay, and the other a 
clayey lea mold, which very few ploughs 
will clear themselves in; the middle a mix- 
ture of the two, with a little gravel in it. 
We first tried them at five inches deep, my 
own at 11 inches wide, which was as much 
as it would cut up and turn properly, in the 
strong clay, and it drew 44 stone; in the 
mixture, 48 stone; and in the lea mold 46 
stone. We then tried it at 8 inches in depth 
by 11 in width, when we found on the strong 
clay 46 stone; on the mixture 44 stone, and 
in the lea mold 48 stone. We then tried 
the American plough at 5 inches deep and 
14 wide, and found the draught—in the 
strong clay, 38 stone; mixture 40 stone; in 
the lea mold, 32 stone; the same width, and 
8 inches deep in the clay, 42 stone; in the 
mixture 43 stone; and in the lea mold 36 
stone.” 





° Soil for Sheep. 


THe soil most suitable for the sheep is a 
dry one. It is emphatically an upland ani- 
mal, and joves the short and varied herbage 
cf hill and mountain slopes, provided the soil 
is not poachy from an excess of moisture. 
To no other domestic quadruped is water 
more repugnant, unless when necessary to 
lave its thirst, as wil] be seen in its aversion 
to crossing streams, and always selecting the 
driest points for feeding and rest. Whether 
it is thus, because it is endowed with the in- 
stinctive knowledge, that the presence of too 
much moisture in a soil engenders diseases 
too fatal to it, cannot conclusively be deter- 
mined. But. there is strong presumptive 
evidence that it is so, from the fact that this 
intelligent principle abounds in all the brute 
creation to that degree, when free from the 
restraints of man, which induces the forma- 
tion of such habits only as conduce for the 
most part to their welfare and safety. 

The chalky districts of England, on which 
so large a portion of the Down sheep are fed, 
causes a harsh and inelastic feeling of their 
wool. Blacklock says—* Soil, also, has much 
influence on the pliability of the wool. Chalky 
lands, which are so notorious for injuring the 
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a corrosive, bat the correct explanation is,)°ter than sentiments of esteem and kindness, |, 


not that the chalky particles attack the fibre||*#*'"g leave of them, while he desires that their barns 
in a direct way, but that they render it brit-|)™#*Y e filled with plenty, and all their flocks yiew 
tle, by absorbing the oily moisture with which||‘?** ‘erease, he would also express the hope, that by 
it is naturally imbued. Moreover, the plants reorteg rp Se Servant fe Feet, Gee he comae i 
growing in such situations cannot but be in- ‘ ain pr te ae omaee have garnered 
jurious to sheep, owing to their impregna- Mare Seer 
tion, though a slight one, with calcareous 
matter; for grooms know well how scon aj; Recenrty in “ngland, at a public sale of Short horns, 
horse’s coat becomes disordered by the fre-| belonging to the estate of Ear! Spencer, we learn tha 
quent use of hard or well water, and prefer,|/¢!8>ty-eight were sold for the very handsome sum of 
therefore, the river for their steeds.” —Mor-||£>:73 10s., upwards of $28,000. Sixteen bulls aver. 
rell’s She pher d. aged $450 each. One, “Upstart,” sold for £210, ang 

another, “ Usurer,” for £420, about $2,100. This does 


oie ses ett awe not look as if Durhams were less valuable in England 
Youart says: “ When little cold has been!| now than formerly. 


experienced in the winter, and vegetation 
has been scarcely checked, the sheep yields 
an abundant crop of wool, but the fleece is|| O° /24enge papers will please observe that we 
perceptibly coarser, as well as heavier. When mere ” — ata Gaines $0, cent Cham >—thay wis 
the frost es been severe, and the ground||‘'*Tere be discontinued. 

long covered with snow—if the flock has fiisliahtali sittin nlp tseaapelagin igi 

been fairly supplied with nutriment, although); Oc® subscribers may remit for the American Agri. 
the fleece may have lost a little in weight, culturist, either to this office, or to the publisher in 
it will have acquired a superior degree ot ,New York. The continuance of all is solicited. 
fineness, and a proportional increase of value. 

Should, however, the sheep have been ne-|| Tue %th and 10th No's of Colman's Tour have not 
giected and starved during this prolongation) yet been received. When they shall be, they will be 
of cold weather, the fleece as well as car-| immediately forwarded to our subscribers. 

case is thinner, and although it may have 
— its smallness of filament, it has 


fleece, are supposed to act in the manner < may never have seen their faces, he can entertain 
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> Scsscripers to the Cabinet, will please observ: 
the Notice on the first page. There are a good navy 
poem een who still owe for this paper. Its publication in this 
7 ae - city will cease with the present number, and as bills 
THE FARMERS’ CABINET, |have been recently forwarded to those in debt for it, 
: they are earnestly. requested to remit the amounts 
AND due by mail. In order to make this reasonable request 
AMERICAN HERD-BOOE. more impressive upon those for whom it is intended, 
we must repeat it; and ask all who are in arrears for 
Puriape pata, Sevenru Monts, 1848. ||'"* CABINET, to please do as they would be done by, 
and forward forthwith, the amount due. 

The American Agriculturist, to which the subscrip- 
tion list of the Cabinet has been transferred, is edited 
by A. B. Allen, well known to our farming community 
all over the United States, as a man well quaiified to 
conduct such a paper: and we trust our readers will 
very generally be disposed to continue their subscrip- 
tions; where, however, they determine otherwise, (hey 
will please not fail to comply with the recommenda 
tion in the Notice in the first column on the first page « 
this number. 


ost in weight, and strength, and usefulness.” 











Wiru this Number, as our readers have been noti 
fied, the publication of the Farmers’ Cabinet will cease.) 
For twelve years its different editors have laboured to 
give to the farmers of the United States such informa- 
tion on the subject of their calling, as their extended 
means of acquiring it, placed in their power. During 
the several years that it has been under the control o 
the present proprietor and editor, he has yielded much 
of his time to its preparation, month by month, and 
he is now able to took over the volumes with no small 
degree of satisfaction. The pretensions of the Cabi- 
net have never been very loudly proclaimed; we have COAL. 
been content to allow it to tell its own story, and qui- becri i . 
etly show that it meant to be a substantially useful aoe tat ore OA epennqament fe oe 

4 seen aft Anan . stoihchen inadiemmnendl stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuyikil! Coa 
_ sae _ Pena 2 carefully prepared for family use, which he will fcr: 
not visionary in theories. , nish de thé 3 eel | on application at the 

The intercourse of the editor with his subscribers, me 

office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, where samples of the 
has been pleasing and agreeable. The wide corres 
; ; different kinds and sizes may be seen. 
pondence which it has led to, has been productive of 
an interchange of a multitude of kindly feelings, JOSIAH TATUM. 


well as kindly offices, and towards many, though he|| Philadelphia, Sizth month 15th, 1848. 
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DRINCE'S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 


Wa. R. Pawsce & Co., proprietors of the Linnwau 
potanic Garden and Nurseries, will after the Ist of 
August, offer their splendid varieties of the Straw- 
verry, which have just received all the premiums of 
the Long Istand Horticultvral Society, and will then 
be deseribed in the Horticultural periodicals ; compris- 
ing the Charlotte, Primordian, Primate, Cornucopia, 
Crimson Cone, Crimson Pine, Brilliant, Le Baron, 
Montevideo Pine, Cushing, Eustatia, Unique, Reful- 
gent, Prolific Hudson, Scarlet Cone, Lizzie Randolph, 
Abyssinian Prince, &c. Also Burr's 9 Ohio varieties, 
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NEW 


Horticultural and Agricultural Ware-house, 
84 Chesnut Street below Third. South side. 


The subscriber has for the better accommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Pield Seeds, crop of 1846. Tmple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Pield Carrots, Beets and Parenips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 





March Mth, 1847.—ly. R. BUIST. 
Hovey’s Seedling, Boston Pine, Black Prince, Ebber 
jin, Buist’s Prize, Aberdeen Beehive, Bishop's Seed- 
jing, Hudson, Jenney’s Seedling, lowa, Ladies Finger, GUANO. 


Large Barly Scarlet, Victoria, Prince Albert, Alice 
Maude, Taylor's Seedling, Necked Pine, Pistillate 
Keen, Willey, Green, PrOtific Hautbois, and Red and 
White Bush and Running Alpines. Descriptive cata- 
logues with prices will be sent to every post paid 
applicant. 


Flushing, L. f. July Ist, 1848. 


Peruvian & African Guano, in bags & bbls. 


ALSO, PREPARED GUANO. 

This article has been in use during the last year, and 
from the effect that it has produced, can be safely re- 
commended to farmers as a cheap and valuable fertil- 
izer; the object in preparing this article is to give the 
farmer a manure at a very low price, that will enable 
all to use it. It is prepared upon strictly scientific 
principles, and is recommended to general use by the 
Farmers’ Club, and the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society. 

For Sale by ALLEN & NEEDLES, 
23 South Wharves, near Chesnut Street, Phila. 
Feb. 15th, 1848.—6m. 


Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & SHEEP. 


Tue subscriber takes this method of informing his 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry,éc., for a reasonable commission. All 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 

AARON CLEMENT. 

April 15th, 1847. 


PREMIUM IMPLEMENTS, 


PROUT Y'S Improved Machine for Shelling and 


Screening Corn,and Separating it from the Cob. 
SEED STORE, 


No. 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White 
and Red Clover, and other grass seeds; fresh Perennial 
Rye-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consisting 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- 
ern and other seed-corn. Also, in season, Fruit and 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- 
ho in parcels to suit purchasers. 


For this Machine the Philad'a Agricultural Society 
awarded their first Premium for Corn Sheller, 1847. 


Grant’s Patent Premium Fan Mill, 


For Chaffing and Screening Wheat, at one operation. 
Three Silver Medals, and nine First Premiums, have 
been awarded for the above Mill. 

Prouty and Mears’ Patent Centre- Draught, Self- 
Sharpening Ploughs. First Premium awarded for 
these Plonghs, by the Philadelphia Agricultural 8o- 
ciety, 1844, 1845, 1846 and 1847. 


Corn and Cob Breakers and Grinders, 


Corn Stalk Cutters & Grinders—Sugar Mills—Spain's 
Improved Barrel Churn, the dashers of which may 
be taken out toclean. Also, a full assortment of Ag- 
ricultural Implements, Manufactured and for Sale by 


D. O. PROUTY, 


No. 1944 Market Street, below Sixth, Phildelphia. 
Nov. 15, 1847.—tf. 


' M. 8. POWELL. 
Philad., Feb., 1847. tf. 


COATES’ SEED STORE, 
No. 49 Market Street, 


FRESH TIMOTHY SEED, 
Of various qualities, from good common seed to the 
purest and finest that can be produced, 
TOGETHER WITI A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


GRASS & GARDEN SHEDS, 


Of the finest Quality and best Varieties,—Bird nn 
Beeds, dee. Tue quantity of rain which fell in the 6tb 


month, 1848, Was... cece ee cn ccees eovcccees .. 443 in, 
Penn. Hospital, 7th mo. let. 


JOS. P. H. COATES, 
Successor to George M. Coates. 


May 15th, 1847. 
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We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our 


friends with Agricultura) works generally. Among Poudrette. 

which are A valuable manure—of the best quality, prepay, 

THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, fall- in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the Pir, 
bound in leather; —Price $3 50 | ens’ Castner, No. 50, North Fourth Street, o; a 


YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Coats 


ner’s very valuable Additions; 2 00 |\street. Present price, $1 50 per barrel, containing 
BRIDGEMAN'S GARDENER'S ASSISTANT; 2 00 || four bushels each, or 30 cents a bushel. Orders from 








THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 374\|a distance, enclosing the cash, with cost of porter. 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 374|| age, will be promptly attended to, by carefully dey. 
DANA’S MUCK MANUAL; 50 || vering the barrels on board of such conveyance as 
ae ane Lae CABINET, 9 50 || May be designated. The results on corn and whea 
atl- n vols. . 
eo ; last year have been generally very satisfactory. Farm. 
DOWNING'S Landscape Gardening, = = 3.5 |! ors to the south and in the intericr, both of this Stajs 
Downing » Caen and eek Feces of America, 12 and of New Jersey, are invited to try it. We are now 
cen ae ~ gp 1 7 ready to supply the article to any extent, and wii 
0 e . 
; till be found at sa ace—50 North F 
BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY, 150 ||" aaa. RD MPURN aonreaanee Ot, 
FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, 1 00 JOSIAH TATUM 
MORRELL'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 Philada. 7th mo. 15th, 1848. 
STABLE ECONOMY, 1 00 
BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 31: 
BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL 75 
. CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
THOMAS’ FRUIT CULTURIST, 50 - C 
SKINNER'S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 50 _— 
’ : a ie 
AMERICAN PARRIER, 50 Notice to Subscribers, ....... Cen EbRebeee esos se oe wl 
THE FARMER'S MINE, 75 || The Potatoe Problem, ..........cccccccecsecees. | 52 
HOARE ON THE VINE, 62} || Rabies or Canine Madness, ........ ae 33 
HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, 25 |i The Esculent Funguses of England, ......... 35 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 ’ : hak! | rere 
“ ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 25 Raising Wheat.—Cow Peas—Will they kill Stock, 347 
“ FAMILIAR LETTERS, 124 || Premiums of the Pennsylvania Horticultural! So- 
JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY OF MODERN Bt, ococesece écesdoeeteue ol be aide dé es vce 388 
GARDENING, 2 25| Fine Farms in Dutchess County, N. Y. .......... 370 
Subseriptions received for Colman’s Agricultural || -prangpianting Evergreens, ...................-. 37 
Tour—or single numbers sold. The Theory of Hay-m~king ies 
red t bi a boo to : a Pee eee He Hee Herne ‘ 
ar eennerrats aor wrth The Effect of Gardening on Rural population, ... 374 
AFRICAN GUANO. Then Hoven COMP cet) chee ve cnccdscocescses 376 
First quality African Guano, from the island of|| Fiour, Cheese, and Butter Trade, ...............- a8 
Ichaboe, warranted genuine. Also a few tons Peruvian ||The Plum, ...........+-.++++: hitheinenitin es ap0e ee 379 
For sale by J. B. A. & 8. ALLEN, T*e Goose ere ee ee te ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee teeeete 3 
No. 7 South Wharves, 2nd Oil Store below Read 
Market street. American Ploughs in England.—Soil for Sheep, .. #1 
Philadelphia, March 17th, 1847. Editorial Notices, ...........cc cece sees cneeees 332 





THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM, No, 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num-}jone dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be|/cents half-bound and lettered. 


illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri: For eight dollars paid in advance, a complete set of the 







ately introduced, ; jiwork will be furnished in numbers, including the 12th 
Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for|volume, The whole can thus readily be forwarded by 
seven copies—payadle in advance. mail. For twenty-five cents additional. per volule. 


pay 
All su ptions must commence at the the work may be obtained neatly Aalf-bound and /«- 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition||tered. Copies returned to the office of publicatio”, 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become}; will also be bound upon the same terms. 
exbausted, we are now able to y, to a limited ex-|| By the decision of the Pori Master General, the 


ent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at'Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage. 





Joseph Rakestraw, Printer. 












